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Concerning Architecture, and London House- 
Building. 


%\\ years, marked improve- 
pay ment has taken place in 
mi our profession, and a 
Wi higher standard of quali- 
4\-fications has been acknow- 
ledged by its members, it 
is to be regretted that the 
growth of London con- 
tinues to afford opportuni- 
ties for the manifestation of 
art and taste, which in number 
are out of fair proportion to the 
Y quantity of the building-work 
always going on. Some kind 
of assistance in preparation of 
drawings is obtained, perhaps 
ina majority of cases, by the 
speculative builder; or the 
supervision of a contractor by 
an architect exists, or is pro- 
vided for, though to a certain 
limited and rather ideal extent. 
In truth, the sort of talent 
enlisted in these cases, must be 
of a very different order to that, 
for example, with which we ourselves in the 
couse of our literary duties are chiefly 
brought into contact ; or otherwise the super- 
vision is comprised in the nominal connection 
ofa “surveyor,” with the work or some branch 
of duty relative to it. We apprehend that 
this sort of assistance, in many cases, stands 
in the way of complete utilization of those 
qualifications referred to at the outset, which 
otherwise might bear: fruits correspondent to 
the real sedulity of their cultivation by archi- 
tects—and in improved planning and con- 
struction.of houses, no less than in art-mani- 
festation—matters all tending to the great 
ends of social and sanitary amelioration, to 
mental and moral improvement, and towards 
the ultimate domestic comfort of the people 
and individual happiness. Other callings may 
have their mission in regard to these ends ; 
but the relation of our own profession to them, 
is both intimate and comprehensive,—though 
the value of such connection may, in the main, 
have yet to be derived, and perhaps even the 
capability of that valuable return have to be 
at all hands adequately felt. 

It seems necessary, then, ever and anon, to 
call the attention, as well of the profession as 
of the public, to this large amount of building- 
work, in London and at its outskirts, which is 
going forward ; and with which—whilst the 
number of architects largely inereases—the pro- 
fession has no connection, or withal no opportu- 
nity of conferring or deriving benefit of any 
kind. Even though, as in the case of buildings 
of moderate cost, pecuniary inducements be 
hot great, it should be a question how. by these 
or otherwise, the best talent of the day can be 
brought into use,—a public question which 
architects should help to solve. What is want- 
ing to secure those things of the nature of ser- 
vices. in art and science, which assuredly the 
Public voice will demand? The present gene- 
tation of architects cannot but feel interested 
in themselves supplying those wants. Or are 
the architects prepared to admit that the ob- 
jects.can be attained on the supposition of 
Superior qualifications to be acquired and ex- 
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garded as designers, or in. short artist-archi- | 
tects? Failing this, will architects be satisfied 
to see the extension of a class of builders’ 
assistants doing in some fashion. their work, 
without the educational qualifications? Have 
they themselves in readiness, a tangible scheme | 
for meeting the demand? Is it the point of 
remuneration on works of small cost, that 
makes all the difficulty? Is it that the 
public require to be better informed as to 
the value of services by a properly qualified 
person ; and are these services really rendered 
in cases where they are called for? In a word, 
are the qualifications of education and expe- 
rience in any respect wanting with architects, to 
the end that conviction of the value of the ser- 
vices be afforded? If it be found that the five | 
per cent. on the single work would not com-| 
pensate for invention and design, can anything 
of thenature of copyright, thatis to say, anything | 
binding practically, or morally, if there be diffi- | 
culties legally,—secure to the author of a design, 
from many works, what he could not derive from | 
one? At present, we know, any architect’s de-| 
signs for one house are purloined unhesitatingly | 
—as for the house next adjoining it ; only, and | 
worse for the public interest, they are so car- 
ried into effect as not merely to disgust the 
original artist, but to produce a positive injury 
to taste by the misconception induced of the 
force of alterations which, whilst assumed to 
be unimportant, constitute, as we observed 
lately in an article on the Wellington monu. 
ment, really the difference between what is good 
and what is bad. There are no more prominent 
instances of bad taste now, than those buildings 
in which the window dressings, mouldings, and 
ornaments have been, as it was supposed, copied 
from the best examples, or from the drawings 
for other and recent buildings by able archi- 
tects. We could at once name a dozen even of 
the most respectable builders of London, who 
are in the constant habit of using the moulds 
that were made for particular ornaments, 
and entire designs that were entrusted to 
them, in a manner which is as much opposed 
to the progress of art, as it is to principles 
of honour and morality. Or, lastly, can the 
public objects be obtained with due regard to 
others, by more frequent embarkation of archi- 
tects in speculations connected with building ? 

It must be understood that we have formed 
no conclusive opinion any way, except as to the 
desirableness, or rather the necessity, which 
there is for architects amongst themselves to 
“ventilate” the question of the approaching 
public demands. Can they, the architects, 
devise means by which they may supply the 
want, and by which the public may receive 
the real thing, rather than the counterfeit 
which may fasten upon the country a reign of 
taste certainly below comparison with its capa- 
bilities, definable by those of its artists, and a 
long endurance of social and sanitary ills which 
now for a brief space are preventible. Let 
those who are architects of the first class, bring 
their attention to the fact. that there are at 
present engaged on duties. for which they-are 
or ought to be qualified —and sometimes to their 
very exclusion—men not eligible at the Insti- 
tute, calling themselves “ surveyors,” “ engi- 
neers,” “builders,” “land-agents and house- 
agents,” or “decorators ;” and that. the public 
go to these men on the matured belief that they 
get better served,—as to the matter of building, 
or sometimes even as to that of taste,—that, the 
said public like to have before-hand what they 
think the best guarantee regarding what the 
work will cost; and that under this idea or 
some other, they will pay as part of a general 
charge for work, and bad work, an excess itself 
over and above what would be the. amount of 
an architect’s charge. We would’ have these 
points constantly before the attention of the 








ecised by builders, in that event to be re- 


they so much affect their interests, and concern 
especially those of the young practitioner; and 
be it recollected the while, that no good will 
result unless the qualifications we have so much 
spoken of, are maintained,—or rather indeed; 
unless they are raised higher than at present,— 
so that the architect, to whatever branch of the 
general profession he may desire to: be accre+ 
dited, may fully justify his: claim to serve-the 
public in his capacity. Without the educa- 
tional standard nothing can be done. 


We are withholding any expression of posi- 
tive opinion ; but it may be required to con- 
sider whether the old relations of builders and 
architects do not need reviewal. The question 
will no doubt suggest itself to non-professional 
readers, whether, without derogation of the 
distinctive professional character, and to their 


-own gain as that of others, architects of ability 


and position might more frequently assist 
builders with plans and designs, as they are in 
the habit of assisting them with opinions and 
with evidence where there are cases of dispute 
and arbitration. We can even suppose that 
persons having in view the pecuniary interests 
of our profession, might be inclined to recom- 
mend in all cases, the employment of the archi- 
tect by the builder, and would view this as 
simply analagous to the system which obtains 
in another profession, where even it is contrary 
to etiquette and custom, for the barrister to act 
except. on the instructions of the more practical 
and executive branch of the general legal calling 
or vocation. We are afraid, however, that the 
parallel could not be exactly drawn, or with 
the same issue in the contrasted cases. The 
existing doctrine in trade, as we have had 
heretofore to observe, is caveat emptor,—sell 
any quality of article and get. the best price 
you can. This is avowed ; but. the professional 
principle is wholly different, and is one that we 
believe is maintained in practice both in our 
own ranks and by many honourable mem- 
bers of other professions. Of course there are 
builders—some whose names will occur to 
every one—in whom confidence, it will be said, 
might be placed as to quality of work and 
moderation in charges, whenever they were 
consulted as advisers. The recognised principle 
of commerce, however, tends the other way : and 
the larger number of builders of the class we 
have been chiefly considering are speculators, 
“ pure and simple.” We do not mean to say that 
all members of professions are free from liability 
to accusation ; and, in trades and professions 
both, it is to be admitted that the true change 
required is one of morals, and has in point of fact 
no applicability altering with the classification 
of men’s callings. The unlimited confidence 
often reposed by clients in solicitors, the latter: 
are in a very large number of cases justly deserv- 
ing of. The family apothecary, though it is pos- 
sible to regard him as a sort of trader in drugs, 
also, is deservedly, often in like manner, the 
disinterested adviser and friend. But if impu- 
tations are-possible in such cases, doubts with 
reason-may be entertained of the disinterested- 
ness of a class; characterised, it may be said, 
hardly by any such principles as those referred 
to inthe moral or the professional points of view: 
We need say nothing of the consideration that 
may be due to a builder previously employed, 
and. confided in, by a building-owner, or 
a proprietor of an estate. But often the public: 
commit the grave error of trusting, without 
recommendation or check, men who. have 
no object whatever but that of self-inte- 
rest, based on the narrowest view and the 
calculation of the immediate moment. It is 
in the very cases where the professional ele- 
ment and the professional character and 
qualifications are most wanted, that they are 
dispensed with. The interest of the public 
really is to consult, in the first instance most 





experienced members of the profession, since 


frequently, the architect, rather than the 
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builder as now, or on the supposition that the 
architect’s qualifications may be in an indirect 
way obtained, and that the object of progress 
in art and structural science can be answered 
by the speculating builder. 

True it is, the public generally, or as repre- 
sented by the Government, or by committees 
and other authorities, have established no 
claim to disinterested services: their course 
towards architects has not tended in the way 
of proper encouragement to merit and to main- 
tenance of the desired standard of qualifica- 
tions. But errors of the mode in which 
buildings, public or private, are commissioned, 
it must be the business of architects to get 
corrected. We ourselves did what we could 





in that direction in reference to recent compe- 
titions where fitting use has not been made of 
the qualifications as they exist. The purpose 
of our present article relates mainly to the | 
design and building of houses, and to those of, 
very ordinary dimensions and cost. It is in| 
these, no less than in the larger edifices, that | 
art and structural skill are required. Till the 
exertions are enlisted of persons who may be! 
properly qualified, on these “ common objects,” | 
which should become all objects of art,—it will | 
be vain for our country to credit itself on 
having made any great step in art-produc-, 
tiveness, or towards beneficial results atten- | 
dant on that position. It matters little—_, 
at least, to our actual argument—by whom 


the art and skill are supplied : we merely show must be building, and might, with some little | engineer can properly decide. 


that, although improvement has taken place, | 
the art-works bear no numerical relation to) 
the extent of new building and the qualifica- 
tions of architects. 

There is a public demand for architectural 
art ; otherwise decorative character would not 
be attempted as it is in some shape now uni- 
versally. But, we are even inclined to prefer 
the common houses of the early part of the 
last century, brick-faced and unornamented 
as they were, to the miserable imitations which 
the reign of cement has brought in; which 
have Se pags disgust of original models, and 
have led to mistakes and controversies that 
are known to all our readers ; and which delay 
the educational progress of the people in what 





relates to art, and that of the profession itself. | 


if speculator, he should be ready to help, 
rather than stand in the way of, progress of 
architecture. The speculators who are those 
who extend the area of London, however, are 
not of this class: and the public need again 
and again to be reminded that what is really 
the architectural talent of the day, has nothing 
to do with what becomes the character of 
London architecture. Whatever be the com- 
modiousness of certain houses, the art about 
them, in vicinal Cubitopolis, or Tyburnia ; 
in suburban Islington, or Hackney ; in tran- 
spontine Camberwell, or distant Greenwich, 
bears kindred likeness, whereto the cement- 
man has given much, and the artist and 
architect nothing save what has become dis- 
torted in transmission, or by the manner of 
its use. Houses are built even without draw- 
ings, and the staircases become the very 
opposite of those of the last century for con- 
venience and safety. The utmost that the 
builder gets in the way of architectural skill is 
comprised in the assistance of one of his own 
order, who is able to draw a rough plan and an 
elevation that will allow any kind of orna- 
ment he has on hand to be used, and with- 
out regard to proportions or congruity. The 
ground landlords of course have occasioned 
much of the bad building and prevalent 
ugliness. But do qualified architects intend 
always to have little influence over public 
taste, and to hold for ever aloof from what 


help of theirs, just as well be architecture ? 








AMERICAN RAILWAYS, — THEIR COST, 
CONDITION, AND PROFIT, COMPARED 
WITH THOSE OF ENGLAND. 


IN profitable working, our railways are not as yet, 
by any means, all that can be desired; but by the 
accounts from America they are perfection itself, 
by comparison with the boasted Yankee “tracts,” 
not only in workmanlike construction and sub- 
stantiality, but in economy of working, and even 
in resultant profit. It is well the proofs are 
American: had the exposure been of British 
origin, we can all readily conceive the hullabaloo 


which that man of “calculation” and of “com- | 


mon sense” and practical action,—the go-ahead 
Jonathan, would have kicked up, and the dirt 


——=_£__= 
The expense of maintenance of way of American lines 
from 31,000,000 to 35,000,000 dollars annually. ‘Tha’ 
English lines for the same mileage, 12,500,000 dolinn” 
difference say 20,000,000 dollars annually. The 
fuel for the former is 18,000,000 dollars yearly, that of th 
latter, for the same mileage, is but 7,500,000 dollars, 2 
10,500,000 dollars against our system. * ern 
It is very common to attribute al/ examples of econom: 
to ‘management,’ implying thereby organization diegs 
pline, retrenchment, devotion, integrity, and business 
talent. These are of the greatest importance, but in non, 
of these respects are English railways managed greatly 
different from those of this country, excepting that the 
former have, in nearly all cases, a responsible engineerin 
head, permanently retained in the service. But in cha. 
racter and quality of structure, English lines are mate. 
rially different from those of America. p 
Works which eat themselves up so fast as do ours must 
be founded on alow standard of engineering. Ithas been 
well said that practical science, as enlisted in the Service 
of moneyed enterprise, must necessarily confess itself a 
fault if, by any glaring defect in its exercise, that enter. 
prise fails to reap its fair reward. Robert Stephenson, on 
taking the chair as president of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, congratulated the 700 members that, within a 
quarter of a century, their business had risen from a craft 
to a profession. As a science, engineering is, indeeg 
ably cultivated and creditably applied in Europe. How is 
ithere? There is certainly no lack of natural ability—no 
want of genius. But in most of our works of construc. 
tion, everything, the future especially, is sacrificed ty the 
present, Quantity, not quality, is the stapledemand. Thus 
the higher developments of engineering are systematically 
undervalued, and we boast the extent of our executed 
works and the enterprise with which they have been 
carried forward ; while their quality, as disclosed in their 
frequent disastrous failures, to say nothing of their extra. 
vagant maintenance, is too often a reproach upon our 
civilization. * $ . * 
Wherever engineers have degraded themselves anj 
their profession by sacrificing their better judgment to 
the cupidity of ignorant proprietors, they have fallen, 
, hopelessly, to the rank of mere tools for contractors and 
| railway directors. And thus the latter have often obtained 
| absolute sway in matters upon which only an educated 
It is due too much to the 
causes thus suggested, that American engineers have so 
little influence as a body, having no recognised interest jn 
common, and having no power to decide what qualifica. 
tions shall entitle any aspirant to admission on equal 
/terms. The profession being brought into contempt, an 
engineer who is scrupulous of the character of his work 
| and who stipulates for means sufficient for its faithful 
execution, is hardly in favour. Speculators, who assume 
'to decide the matter, boast that they can command ‘ men’ 
| not only at a less salary, but who will also bring in far 
lower estimates. And thus the reputation of being a 
thorough engineer is not a profitable one, and very few of 
the profession in this country have built each more than 
; one railway—each new line having its own ‘ chiéf,’ born 
| to the occasion, and who, thus raw and compliant, devotes 
| himself to the routine of the field and of the office, while 
| the president of the concern dictates the proportions of 
| earthworks, the shape and quality of rails, and the selec. 
tion of machinery and material generally. The condition 
| of our roads is a sufficient commentary on this notorious 
; abuse. Nor can they improve until our engineering takes 
a higher standard.’’ 


| Such being the working-heads in American 
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: : *: that would have been cast upon our English rail-! railway construction, let us see how that con- 
“ me Od houses there nas oe sats meee | ways from the “mud tracts” of America. As it power: itself has been carried out. This the 
dressings, though there was in many cases a; . sali . . | ; fe 

orch and doorway which would well compare |)”. ~~ vs mer ee Sa ae secretly ‘authors go into seriatim, and at great length ; but 
a the a ling featur f th I ai , been fermenting in Jonathan’s heart, while he we shall endeavour to state some of the more 
with the corresponding feature of the ordl-' compared his own cheap and nasty railway system salient points in a condensed form. 


nary house of present date. 
also, sometimes remarkable decoratively, was 
generally well-planned. No _ unprejudiced ! 
architect, we think, could look at the houses | 
we are speaking of—and there are many re- 
maining in London and in provincial towns,— | 
without feeling that the ordinary builders of. 
that day were a higher class of men than the. 
speculative builders of our own time. If the 
former had few books—though, indeed, there 
were several that have passed out of date, 
but may yet be looked at with advantage,— 
they knew how to get from them many goo 


| 


The staircase ' with those on this side the water, at last mani- | 


fested itself in a resolution of some of the prin- 
cipal railway managements of the United States, 
to pick out two of their own most able and tho- 


rough-bred engineers from amongst the extra- | 


ordinary mass of incompetency which appears to 


prevail amongst that craft—we are not justified, | 


by all accounts, in calling it a profession,—in 
America; and to send these able and chosen men 
to this country, in order to investigate the causes 
of those differences which have becn secretly 
giving so much dissatisfaction in the Unite 

States. These two gentlemen, Mr. Zerah Colburn, 
and Mr, A. L. Holley, came, saw, and realized all 


While the earthwork of English lines is 33 feet 
| in width at formation level, that of American lines 
_is from 25 feet to 28 feet only for double track. 
The slopes of cuttings and e nbankments for the 
latter are very deep, say oue to one, while they 
are seldom or never protected by grassing or 
_turfing. Upon one long line, which had been in 
| use throughout for over five years, no less than 
''7,0007. appeared in last year’s charges for “ watch- 
ing cuttings,” while the cost only of removing 
slips and repairing the effects of water, averaged 
'48/. per mile. The scantiness of the earthwork 
‘and the want of ballast, entail the necessity for 
‘constant packing and surfacing; and, indeed, 


features, and to use their models with, on! +a : 
b] 5] a m 5 . ° b 
| the differences, took notes, and on their return to | earthwork is one of the most defective points in 


the whole, less of objectionable result than | 
their successors produce with their imitation of | 
the best models. | 
By the manner in which the natural demand, 
as expressed by the public, is now sought to be 
supplied, a vitiatory action on taste prevails at 
the same time that there is hopeful develop- 
ment otherwise. Quantity of the bad tends to 
swamp growth of the good ; and it says much 
for the real art, that its power manifests itself 
wherever it is allowed a standing; and the 
effects of one well-designed building may be 
seen on others which rise adjacent. Thus, if 
we are dissatisfied with an existing state of 
things, observations at intervals of a few years 
indicate to us improvement,—though it may be 
not all that we could desire, and much less 
than with existing agencies could be effected. 
The business, whether of a mere speculator 
in house property, or of a building contractor, 
will soon demand something more than enter- 
prize or capital, the ordinary concomitants to 
success in the vulgar perception of commerce 
and trade. A builder should be a man of 
superior general education, if not also qualified 
better than the public to see the difference 
between what is good and bad in taste; and 








New York, prepared and issued a weighty volume, 
with numerous engravings, conscientiously and 
determinedly exposing, to all interested in their 
own country, the defects and short-comings of 
the American railway system by comparison with 
ours.* 

From this important and salutary exposé, we 
shall endeavour to give our readers some idea of 
the comparative state of affairs in the American 
railway world, and of those reasons which ought 
to make us less dissatisfied, and more hopeful, in 
regard to our own. 

**In comparing our railways with those of Europe,” 
remark the authors, ‘‘ we find that while the first cost of 
the road-bed and superstructure (or the permanent way) 
of those of the latter is but little greater, their expenses 
per mile run. for maintenance of way, is but two-fifths 
that in this country, while their consumption of fuel, for 
equal mileage, is less than 60 per cent. of the quantity 
burned in our locomotives. 

The railways of this country (America) are operated at 
an annual expense of 120,000,000 dollars. The cost of 
operating the English railways for the same mileage is but 
80,000,000 dollars—the difference alone being nearly equal 
to the annual production of the gold mines of California! 





* The Permanent Way and Coal-Burning Locomotive 
Boilers of European Railways ; with a Comparison of the 
Working Economy of European and American Lines, and 
the Principles upon which Improvement must proceed. 
By Zerah Colburn, and Alexander L. Holley: with fifty- 


one engraved plates, by J. Bien. New York: Holley and 
Colburn. 


1858. . 


American Railway construction, and drainage 
another. 

The provision for drainage is generally very 
incomplete, and with the narrow and badly made 
earthwork the road-bed is often saturated, and the 
ditches are choked. ‘The firmness of support 's 
thus lost : the ballast (if there happens to be any) 
sinks irregularly, displacing the track, increasing 
the resistance; thus adding greatly to the wear 
and tear of both track and machinery. The pre- 
sence of water in the road-bed converts it into mud 
in wet seasons, especially when the frost is coming 
out in the spring, while in dry seasons the trains 
are enveloped in clouds of dust; but in the deep 
frosts of winter, especially when the road freezes 
immediately after a rain, the road-beds of many 
American lines become as rigid as rock. No con- 
dition can be worse, especially upon the “mud- 
roads,” as those without ballast are facetiously 
termed, and which, unfortunately, form a majority 
of the American lines. 

The sleepers of American lines are small, .of 
irregular sizes, and laid often so closely as to ee 
vent proper packing. They are never protected 
by chemical preservatives, and last only half as 
long as ours. The rails are light, notoriously i 
very bad material, and of a shape of “head” W * : 
experience in this country has proved to ° 
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— 
very objectionable. These, too, last only half as 
jong as ours. There is no adequate system of 
supports at the joints, while the fastenings also 
are generally such that the rail does not lie quietly, 
its disturbance on the passage of trains largely 
increasing the resistance. In illustration of the 
neral carelessness of American permanent-way 
engineering, our authors mention that upon the 
Erie Railway, for a given length of time, one-half 
of the joints at the rail ends averaged 1} inch 
open, several were 2} inches open, and cases were 
actually found where the rails were separated 
Zinches and even 34 inches at the ends. The 
effect of this alone, not only on the smoothness of 
travelling, but on the endurance both of way and 
of rolling stock, may be readily conceived. 
Another similar example is furnished by the 
great number of railway gauges, which are no 
Jess than six in the United States—to wit, 4 feet 
8} inches, 4 feet 10 inches, 5 feet, 5 feet 4 inches, 
5 feet 6 inches, and 6 feet; while in one part of 
the west a “compromise”—so characteristic of 
America—has been made, and the equipments 
of the 4 feet 83 inches and 4 feet 10 inches gauges 
run together upon one of 4 feet 94 inches. 

Many of the railways being opened in a very 
unfinished state,—often, indeed, only half finished 
—their construction-accounts must not only neces- 
sarily remain open, but may be, and indeed, often 
are, made to bear what rightly belongs to revenue. 
Earnings do not always rise in proportion to capi- 
tal: competition is nowhere so active as in America, 
while the expenses must rise rapidly as the line 
grows older. The American railway system does 
not average six years of age. This is only about 
sufficient to wear out the rails and sleepers, and 
much of the machinery. The depreciation is 
rapid and enormous, yet renewal-accounts are 
searcely ever thought of. The restoration of 
establishment comes suddenly—an overwhelming 
charge, which revenue cannot bear, and which 
capital should not. The limit of expenses is not 
yet reached in America. 

Yet the future is considered to be encouraging, 
and an intelligent spirit of reform is said to be 
already at work. 


“We hear on all sides,”” observe the authors, ‘that 
‘we must have better tracks,’ and ‘we must burn coal;’ 
and these convictions once fixed, it is not probable that 
either engineers, managers, stockholders, or the public, 
will rest satisfied until we have as really good and durable 
railways as any part of the world can furnish. The best 
are cheapest. Earthwork and ballast, the foundation of 
the whole, have hardly yet received their due attention, 
but their importance cannot be much longer neglected. 
In the meantime, a decided movement is going on in 
favour of lighter and better iron, and this will not stop, 
until full advantage is taken of such principles of form as 
science and practice have alike proved to be best. Joints 
ate receiving remarkable attention, and it is only hoped 
that railway men will not imagine that these are the only 
subjects for improvement. In burning coal, a decided 
step has been taken at last, in agreement with the simplest 
Principles of combustion, viz. the introduction of jets of 
air above the coal, the use of fire-brick to furnish heat to 
ignite the carbureted hydrogen when it has combined in 
the proper equivalent with oxygen ; and, lastly, the em- 
ployment of the combustion-chamber to afford space and 
time for the flame to develop itself. With better roads, 
we shall be able greatly to reduce the dead weight of our 
engines and cars. And we shall be able to attain to a 
much higher speed than is maintained at present.’? 


A large edition of the work under notice has, it 
seems, been already absorbed in the United States, 
4 hopeful circumstance this itself; and it contains 
much matter of utility to the engineering pro- 
fession and railway managers in England, as well. 








FALL OF A TUNNEL ON THE HAMPSTEAD 
AND CITY RAILWAY. 

Tae Hampstead and City Junction Railway is 
4 loop of the North Western Railway, which it 
joms at Camden-town, and then running north- 
wards, with extraordinary curves, as far as Par- 
liament-hill, turns to the west, and, dropping 
southwards, goes past Kensall-green. From 
Downshire-hill to the Finchley-road it will run in 
a tunnel under the Rosslyn estate, and this is in 
Progress of formation. Mr. George Berkley is the 
engineer, and the present contractors for the part 
of the line in question are Messrs. Oliver, Banks, 
and Barton. On Sunday last a part of this tunnel 
fell in, but fortunately without accident to life, 

ough many men were present. It appears to 
have been driven in to the extent of 200 feet, as 
We are told, by the weight above. The bottom 
of the tunnel is said to be 130 feet from the sur- 
face of the ground ; and this mass of earth, includ- 
ing water and quicksand, has fallen in, taking with 
, In one part, an engine-house, with shaft and 
machinery, The arch was formed with seven rings 
of brick-work in mortar. The loss, it is unne- 
cessary to say, will be very great, and a serious 
question will arise as to the parties who will have 
> bear it. For the re-construction, we hear on 
¢ ground, Staffordshire blue bricks set in cement 
will be used, ° 





SYMBOLICAL SIGNIFICATION OF THE 
PEACOCK. 


In reference to the notice, by Mr. Charles Lock 
Eastlake, of the sepulchral remains recently 
brought to light in the Prato Corvo, near Rome,* 
in which he mentions the peacock occurring on 
the walls of a chamber “as an emblem of the 
Resurrection,” to which, in the printed letter, a 
note of editorial doubt is affixed; permit me to 
remark, that Mr. Eastlake is probably quite right 
in his description of the bird there represented, 
though he is most probably wrong touching the 
meaning of it. The phenix is the symbol of the 
Resurrection: the peacock was a Gentile symbol 
for the immortal soul ; subsequently introduced by 
the Christians in the same sense. 

We see the pheenix, with a glory of rays round 
its head, perched upon the palm-tree—the Tree of 
Life—as a symbol of the resuscitated and glorified 
body, in the mosaics of various Roman apsides. 
There is a well-known and very good specimen of 
this in the apsis of the church of the Saints Cosma 
and Damiano. We also see a similar bird perched 
upon the Tree of Life in the Paradise represented 
in the apsis of S, Giovanni Laterano. Other 
instances of this might be mentioned. Between 
the phoenix and the palm-tree (the date-palm, 
phenix dactylifera), there was also understood to 
be a recondite connection, 


If Mr. Eastlake has erred in the interpretation 
of the peacock, he has the learned St. Augustine 
to keep him countenance in the mistake. In the 
opinion of that eminent Father of the Latin 
Church, the Christians did consider the peacock to 
be a symbol of the resurrection of the body, 
because its flesh was believed to be incorruptible. 
See the remarks of Monsieur le Dr. Comarmond, in 
his well-digested notice of “'The Monuments of 
the Musée Lapidaine, of Lyons.” The peacock, 
however, never takes the place of the pheenix in 
apsidial mosaics; nor does the phoenix ever take 
the place of the peacock on Christian sepulchral 
urns and other monuments. 


The immortal Christian soul was figured less 
frequently by the peacock than by the dove. We 
may see the disciples of our Lord figured as doves 
on the apsidial cross in 8. Clemente. As doves 
Christian souls are found figured on mural tablets, 
on baptismal fonts, and on sarcophagi. Less fre- 
quently they are figured as peacocks, on sarco- 
phagi; and, as far as my own observation goes, 
with one exception, on sarcophagi only: how- 
ever, the Gentiles thus represented them on the 
walls of sepulchral chambers, and in scenes of the 
Paradise of Osiris. On a sarcophagus in the 
Museum of the Lateran, are two doves on a cross, 
surmounted by the monogram of Christ within a 
wreath. This device may be frequently seen. In 
the Musuem, at Ravenna, there is a sarcophagus 
representing ,a peacock and a palm-tree, on 
each side of the monogram of Christ. On a most 
interesting sarcophagus in the cathedral of 
Vienne, in Dauphiné, two peacocks are repre- 
sented feeding on a vine that grows out of a 
chalice. 


On that unique ivory tabernacle preserved in 
the sacristy of the Cathedral of Sens, of which the 
Arundel Society has published an illustration, we 
see a pine cone taking the place of the cross, or 
the diagram of Christ, and on each side of it a 
peacock, representing, not the souls of Christians 
merely, but the souls of martyrs, for each peacock 
has a small palm-branch attached to its neck. In 
a very remarkable tablet in the church of St. 
Mark, at Venice, a cast of which is in the Crystal 
Palace, and another in the South Kensington 
Museum, two griffons take the place of the pea- 
cock, and stand one on each side of a vase from 
which proceeds a vine; and that there might be 
no mistake as to what this vase is supposed to 
contain, the Thyrsus of Bacchus is placed within it, 


The Egyptian conventional symbol for the soul 
was, as every archeologist knows, a sparrow-hawk 
with a human head: the great doctrine of the 
resurrection, however, well known to the ancient 
Egyptians, as we may learn by their monuments, 
and as St. Augustine expressly declares, was set 
forth by them under the truthful representation 
of the human form divine, as we may see on the 
walls of certain tombs at Thebes. In later times, 
and among the Romans, the souls of the departed, 
in the Paradise of Osiris, were figured as doves and 
peacocks. Ina fresco painting that once existed 
at Pompeii, on the wall of a small atrium in a 





* We regret that we have accidentally led some of our 
contemporaries to ascribe the article here referred to, 
signed ‘‘ Charles L. Eastlake,’ to the president of the 
Royal Academy. The interesting communication in 
question is by Mr. Chas. L. Eastlake, a nephew of Sir 
Charles, and who is still in Italy. 





house near the gate, a copy of which was made by 
Francesco Morelli in 1812, and was engraven and 
published at Naples in 1833, symbolical souls as . 
doves and peacocks are represented perched on 
the sacred trees, the palm and the peach tree, in 
the Paradise of Osiris and Isis. In this fresco 
was also represented the heron, the symbol, accord- 
ing to Monsieur Le Vicomte Emmanuel de Rougé, 
of the first transformation of the soul in this mys- 
terious Paradise. I do not remember ever seeing 
this bird on Christian monuments, but the phoenix 
as commonly shown is not much unlike it. 
H. C. Bartow. 


*,.* It was doubtless Mr. Eastlake’s purpose, in 
his query as to the peacock, to call forth just such 
communications as this of Dr. Barlow (which is 
both interesting and curious) on the subject. As 
regards our own note, keeping a like purpose in 
view, we did not intend to question the proba- 
bility that it might be the peacock, unless the bird 
depicted stood in such co-relationship to its sur- 
roundings as obviously to be intended “as an 
emblem of the resurrection ;” in which case (and 
we understand Mr. Eastlake’s suggestion to imply 
this) we were of opinion that it might be intended 
for the pheenix, as that bird was imagined to be 
peacock-hued. 

It is singular, however, that just as Dr. Barlow 
shows the occasional identity of symbolical meaning 
between the peacock and the dove, so Higgins, 
unquestionably a man of great learning on such 
subjects, points, in his “‘Anacalypsis,” at the pro- 
bable identity of symbolical meaning between the 
dove and the pheenix. Thus, in speaking of the 
dove of Venus as “a maenad, or fanatic bird, 
crucified on a wheel with four spokes,” the dove 
being called “Inyx;” and, in correlation with 
these symbols, also alluding to the fact that Semi- 
ramis is described as having fled away, changed 
into this dove, when conquered by Staurobates, 
who had threatened to “ nail her to a cross” (which 
is identified with the four-spoked wheel in the 
“eternal crucifixion of Ixion the accursed,” or 
the wheel of execution described by Pindar), 
Higgins goes on to say ;—Staurobates may have 
meant cross-borne: it might also mean the phoenix 
or palm-tree cross: Phoenix, he adds, “was the bird 
of paradise and of the morning; also a tree; and 
on the boss of Achilles’s shield was a palm or 
pheenix tree.” The dove, crucified on a wheeled 
cross, is curious as a heathen symbol, in connection 
with what Dr. Barlow describes as a frequent 
Christian symbol, namely, two doves on a cross. 
The association between the peacock and the 
palm-tree, to which Dr. Barlow alludes, is 
also interesting. Moreover, as man is said to- 
have been made “a living soul,” and as the 
“immortal soul” is, at all events, included in the 
“resurrected” and immortal body, the symbols of 
the one may well be closely mixed up with those of 
the other. Thus if the palm-tree, as denoting the 
tree of life [Egyptian mythology, by the way, 
appears to point to the pomegranate as the tree of 
life, and this aceords with the symbol of the pome 
or apple], be also symbolical of the resurrected 
body, as its correlative or alternative, the phoenix, 
is said to be, the soul inhabiting that body might 
be denoted by the peacock perching on it; but if 
the peacock and the dove be symbolically identical, 
as indicated, may it not be questionable after all 
whether the symbolical meaning of either really 
be the sow/ and not the Spirit ; for the dove, in fact, 
does denote the Holy Spirit; and is it not more 
probable that doves, indicating our Lord’s disciples, 
did so, as signifying that each of them possessed 
that Spirit, than that these doves denoted their 
own souls? Even among the heathen the dove 
denoted a spirit of prophecy, or divine afflatus ; 
and the oracles were called doves,—Columbe by 
the Latins, forexample. Thus, too, Herodotus says 
that the “black dove” who founded the oracle 
(and colony ?) of Dodona was an Egyptian woman, 
and hence called a black dove. That strange 
fellow, Count Cagliostro, by the way, who pre- 
tended to be an Egyptian “grand coptha,” called 
a boy, whom he used as an oracle, to see visions in 
a magical crystal,—a “Colomb.” ‘ 

All such significations and analogies appear to 
be rather against the usual interpretation of the 
symbolical meaning of the peacock than in its 
favour ; and either St.Augustine may be right (as it 
is “the spirit” which “quickeneth” the dead 
body in “the resurrection”) in regarding the 
peacock as denotive of the resurrected body of the 
immortal man or “soul ;” or it may have simply 
denoted the resurrected,—having both “ body and 
soul and spirit.” Indeed, one cannot well see 
how a symbol of the resurrection of the body can 
exclude the soul in that body, so that the pheenix 
itself may be regarded as indicating both in one, 

The pine cone taking the place of the cross, or 
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the diagram of Christ, with a peacock on eacli 
“ide, in Sens Cathedral, bears curiously on the 
Assyrian pine cone as an offering to the sacred 
tree. 





BUILDING STONES USED EXTERNALLY 
IN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS. 


Many stones having been introduced into Lon- 
don since the publication of the Commissioners’ 
Report, a list pointing out those previously used, 
together with the new ones, naming also the 
structures in which they are employed, will, no 
doubt, be found very serviceable to the profession. 
This list is compiled from the descriptions which 
have appeared in the public prints of the various 
buildings, and I fully believe it may be relied 
upon. In some few particulars it might be more 
definite, as stating from which quarries all the 
Bath and Caen stones have been derived. Per- 
haps some of your readers may be able and willing 
to add this information. 

Under one or two headings, such as’ Portland 
stone, a longer list of buildings could have been 
‘given, but the purport of the whole would not 
have been improved. 

The buildings where these stones are employed 
have been in some instances cleaned down, per- 
haps more than once: this should be borne in 
mind when viewing the present state of the 
stone ; and such examples as are noted for having 
been painted over, may perhaps have been so 
treated from a desire of cleanliness, rather than 
from the actual decay of the material. 

I had some idea at first of adding to the list 
those buildings that have been cemented, com- 
mencing from.about Adam's time, many-of which 
present a better appearance than the stones them- 
selves ; but as our endeavour is to procure a good 
and serviceable stone, it was needless to encumber 

your pages with such memoranda. 


1. Anston Stone. See 27. 

County Fire Office, Cornhill, 1854-5. 

Museum of Practical Geology, Piccadilly, 
1837-48. 

Seal and Co.’s Bank, Leicester-square, 1856. 

New Hall, Lincoln’s-inn (and red brick), 1843-5. 

Houses of Parliament, 1840-57. 

Ordnance Office, Pall-mall, the part.in 1851. 

St. Stephen’s Church, Rochester-row (and Snea- 
ton Rag stone), 1847-50. 


2. Aubigny ‘Stone. 


Part of 81 and 82, Pall-mall (Schomberg House), 
1851. 


3. Bargate Stone and Bath Stone. Dressings. 


Holy Trinity Church, Vauxhall Bridge-road, 
1849-52. 

4. Bath Stone. See 3, 10, 12,17, 20,27, 31. 

Houses,’ Dean’s-yard (Box quarry), 1852.4. 

(R. C.) Chapel, Duncan-terrace, City-road «with 
brick), 1841. 

New College, Finchley New-road, 1850-1. 

Lady Owen’s Almshouses, Goswell-road, 1840-1. 

St. Mary’s (R.C.) Church, Grove-road, St. John’s- 
wood, 1833-4, 

St. George’s (R.C.) Church, : Lambeth-road 
(Coombe! Down in ornaments, Caen stone mould- 
ings, &c.), 1840-8. 

All Souls’ Church, Langham-place, 1822-5. 

St. James’s Church, Liverpool-road, 1837-8. 

St. Thomas’s Church, Orchard-street (Box-hill), 
(with brick), 1857-8. 

Apsley: House, Piccadilly, 1828. 

St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, 1820-4. 

Exeter Hall, Strand entrance, 1830-1. 

Plowden-buildings, ‘Middle Temple (with brick), 
1830-1. 

St. Anne’s Chapel, Wandsworth (with brick), 
1820-2. 

St.-Paul’s Church, Westminster-road (Box-hill), 
-1851-7. 

Henry VII.’s Chapel, Westminster (Coombe- 
down), refaced, 1809-22, now mouldering away. 

Christ Church, Woburn-square (with brick), 
1831-2. 

Buckingham Palace (Monkton Farleigh) 1825-7, 

5. Bramley-fall Stone. 

London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury 
(plinth only), 1837-8 

a (and: Whitby stone), 1814-9. 

ackiriars-bridge (see .11), parts of parapet, 
ine ge ( ) P para} 

Euston-square Railway Station, entrance gate- 
way aud lodge, 1837-8. 

6. Broomhill Stone. See 18. 


7. Burford Stone, Oxfordshire. See 15. 


8. Cadeby Stone, near Doncaster. 


Portico of Day and Martin’s, High Holborn 
(now painted). 
Almshouses.at Edgeware. 


9. Caen Stone. See 4, 17, 19, 21, 27. 
Chambers, &c, 22, Basinghall-street, 1856-7. 
Baptist Chapel, Bloomsbury-street (with brick), 
1818; cleaned down, 1858. 

St. Martin’s Schools, Castle-street, Long-acre 
(with red brick), 1850. 

Baths and Wash-houses, Greenwich (with red 
brick), 1851. 

Mark-lane Chambers (upper part; lower part, 
Portland stone), 1856-7, 

No. 116, Piccadilly (H.'Thomas Hope, Esq. M.P.), 
1849-50. ‘ 

Conservative Club, St. James’s-street, 1844. 

Buckingham Palace, east fagade (painted over), 
1846-7. 

St. Jude’s Church, Turk’s-row, Chelsea, 1843-4. 

Henry VII.’s Chapel, Westminster, 1502-20 
(refaced with Bath stone, 1809-22). 


10. Chapel Town (near Leeds) Rubble Stone and 
Bath Stone Dressings. 


St. Anne’s Church, Highgate-rise, 1852-3. 


11. Craigleith Stone. 


House in Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square 
(no appearance of decay at the time of its being 
painted over in 1840), 1760. 

Blackfriars-bridge (see 6), repairs in 1838-9. 


12. Flint Walls:and Stone Dressings. 

Christ Church, Chiswick, 1843. 

Christ Church, Croydon, 1851-2. 

St. Peter’s Church, Croydon (Maidstone stone 
facing), 1849. 

St. Paul’s Church, Dorking (Bath), 1856-7. 

Hanwell New Church, 1842. 

St. John’s Church, Kensall-green (brick), 
1843-4. 


13. Godstone Stone. See 15. 


14. Granite. 





Bow-bridge, over the River Lea (Aberdeen): 
1838. 

Duke of York’s column (pale red), 1830-6. 

Christ’s ‘Hospital, arcade of hall (Haytor), 
, 1825-9. 
| Carlton Club-house, Pall-mall (columns of red 
Peterhead), 1847 and 1854. 

General Post-office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand (lower 
part, Grey), 1823-29. 

Nelson Column, Trafalgar-square, 1843. 

London-bridge, 1824-31. 

Waterloo-bridge (Cornwall), 1811. 
| Somerset House, river front, lower part of 
rareade (much disintegration), 1776-92. 


| 
| 
| 


15. Great Barrington Stone, Gloucestershire ; 
or Godstone, in Surrey. 


Westminster Abbey Church, 1245-1807. 
|  Mouldered away 4 inches deep,” Sir C. Wren; 
who used stone “ from near Burford, Oxfordshire ” 
in the reparations on north transept, north side 
of choir, &c. 





16. Hare-hill Stone, near Leeds. 


St. Olave’s, &c.. Grammar Schools, Tooley-street 
| (parts), 1853-5. 
| 
| 17. Kentish Rag, and Bath Stone Dressings. 
All Saints’ Church, Acton-street,. Hoxton, 1857- 
St. Philip’s Church, Arlington-square, Hoxton, 
1855-7. 
| St. Margaret’s, or Broadway Chapel, Westmin- 
ster, 1841-3. 
| Mansion-house Chapel, Camberwell (? Caen 
stone), 1852-3. 
| St. Michael’s Church, Chester-square, 1844-6. 
| Congregational Church, Clapham, 1851-2. 
Ealing Church, 1850. 
| St. Mary’s Church, Earl’s-court, Brompton 
(Coombe-down Bath stone dressings and Caen 
stone parapet and cornice), 1849-51. 
Christ Church, Endell-street, St. Giles’s, 1844-5. 
St. Mary’s (R. C.) Church, Farm-street, 1846-9. 
All Saints’ Church, Finchley New-road, 1845-6, 
Trinity Church, Bishop’s-road, Bayswater, 
1845-6. 
St. Matthew’s Church, 
Westminster, 1849-51. 
St. Stephen’s Church, Hammersmith, 1849-50. 
St. Mary’s Church, Johnson-street, Commercial- 
road East, 1849-50. 
St. John’s Church, Notting-hill, 1844-5. 
Wesleyan Chapel, Liverpool-road, 1849-50. 
St.Helen’s (K. C.) Church, Westbourr.e-grove 
North (Box-ground Bath stone), 1852-3. 


Great Peter-street, 





ee, 
18. Kentish Rag and Broomhill Stone (Kent) 
Dressings. 


St. Michael’s Church, Wood-green, Tottenham 
1843-4. ' 


19. ‘Kentish Rag and Caen Stone Dressings, 


Holy Trinity (R.C.) Church, Brook-green, Ham. 
mersmith,. 1851-2. 
All Saints’ Church, Cambridge-place, Padding. 
ton, 1850. ; 
New City Prison, Holloway, 1849-52. 
St. Barnabas’s Church, Pimlico, 1846-9, 
St. Alexis (R.C.) Church, Fitzroy-place, Kentish. 
town, 1849-50. 
St. Mark’s Church, Rosherville, 1853.4, 
Christ Church} Highbury-grove, 1848. 
St. Barnabas’s Church, Homerton, 1845-7, 
Holy Trinity Church, Milton, next Gravesend, 
1844. 
St. Mark’s Church, Old-street-road, 1846.8, 
St. Gabriel’s Church, Warwick-square, Pimlico, 
1852-3. 
Chapel to Consumption Hospital, Brompton, 
1849-50. 


20.. Kentish Rag and Corsham Bath Stone 
Dressings. 


All Saints’ Church, Blackheath, 1857-8, 


21. Kenlish Rag, Hammer-dressed Yorkshire 
Stone Facing, and Caen Stone ‘Dressings, 


St. Giles’s Church, Camberwell, 1842-4. 


22. Ketton Stone, Rutlandshire. 


Schools, &c. Fulham (with brick), 1854-5. 

Messrs. Parfitt’s, Jermyn-street (with brick), 
1857. 

St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet-street (upper part), 
1831-3. 


23. Portland Stone. (All edifiees of importance 
from about 1600 to 1800). 


St. George the Martyr Church, Borough High- 
street (dressings, with brick), 1734-6. 

St. Margaret’s Church, Broad Sanctuary, Tower 
recased, 1735. 

York-stairs: Water-gate,. 1626. 

Law Institution, Chancery-lane, 1831-2. 

Ditto, additions, south side, 1856-7. 

Chelsea Hospital (with brick), 1682-92. 

St. Matthew’s Church, Bethnal-green (brick), 
1740-6. 

St. Ann’s, Limehouse, 1712-29. (Repaired after 
the fire, 1850.) 

Christ Church, Spitalfields, 1723-9. 

Coldbath-fields Prison—the Gate, 1793. 

Dyers’ Hall, College-street, 1856-7. 

English, &c. Bank, Cornhill, 1856-7. 

St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, 1788. 

St. Pancras New Church (body only, terra cotta 
ornaments), 1819-22. 

Legal, &c. Assurance Office, Fleet-street, 1838. 

Goldsmiths’ Hall, Foster-lane(Waycroft quarry), 
1829-35, 

Greenwich Hospital (east end, Roche Abbey 
stone ?), 1664—1752. 7 

Queen’s Insurance Office, Gresham-street, 1852. 

‘St. Giles’s Church, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
1730-4. 

Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s-inn, 1756. 

St. Mary Woolnoth Church, Lombard-street 
(cleaned down,. 1857), 1716-9. 

Pelican Insurance Office, 
(painted cir. 1855), 1756. 

St. Margaret’s Church, Lothbury (cleaned 
down 1858), 1690. 

London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury 
(plinth of Bramley Fall stone), 1837-8. 

. Custom-House, 1813-7. 

Mark-lane Chambers (lower part—upper part 
Caen stone), 1856-7. 

Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing-lane, 1858. 

The: Monument, 1671-7. 

St. Marylebone New Church, ‘Marylebone-road, 
1813-7. 

Christ’s Hospital, Newgate-street (upper part 
of-hall), 1825-9. 

Reform Club-house,Pall-mall (Waycroft quarry), 
1838-9. j 

General Post-office, St. -Martin’s-le - Gran 
(upper part), 1823-9. - ait 

St. Paul’s Cathedral (Grove quarries), (wes 
front cleaned down in 1852), 1675—1717. a 

Chambers, Staple Inn, Holborn (with brick), 
1843. oe 

Somerset House—parts now decaying @ 
Purbeck and Moor-stone), 1776-92. 


Lombard - street 





Blackfriars-bridge (parts refaced 1838, with 
Bramley Fall stone), 1760-70. 
Old Westminster-bridge, 1739-50. 
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94, Prudholine, or Prudham Stone, Northum- 
berland. 
Freemasons’ School for Children} Wiandsworth- 
common, 1851-2. 
25. Reigate Stone-aud.Bath Steue. 
Asylum for Idiots, Redhill, 28535. 
26. Roche Abbey ®tawe. 8eei23. 
27. Sneaton Rag Stone-(W hithy; Werhshére), 
with Dressings. See\Lwawds. 
St. Paul’s Church, Herne*hill *€Box"Bath stone 
dressings), 1845. 
St. Stephen’s Church, Reoehester-row (Anston 
stone), 1847-50. 
Infant Orphan Asylum, *Wanstead : (Caen ail 
Bath stone), 1841-3. 
St. Andrew’s Church, Wells-street, Oxford- 
street (Bath stone), 1845-7. 
28. A “ Somersetshire Sione.” 


Columns to the Colonnade, Opera-house, Pall- 
mall side (now painted), 1818-20. 


29. Steetley Stone. 
One of the Courts of the Houses of Parliament. 


30. Swanage Stone. 

London, &c. Law Life Assurance Office, Fleet- 
atreet, 1853-5. 

31. Swanage Stone and Bath Stone Dressings. 

St. Stephen’s Church, Avenue-road, 1849. 

St. Mary’s Church, Ewell, Surrey, 1847-8, 

Trinity Church, Haverstock-hill, 1849-50. 

St, Paul’s Church, Nelson,street, Bermondsey, 
1847-8. 

32. Whitby Stone, Workshére. See 5, 27. 
Highgate Cemetery: (Egten quarries), 1838. 
33. Yorkshire Stane Faging. See 21. 

Warr .Papwortu. 





SPITALFIELDS. 


SoME years have passed since «we first. directed 
attention in this journal to the:sad-condition of 
the weavers of Spitalfields. We- pointed out: then, 
with regret, the decline in the amount of their 
earnings in times of pressure, and mentioned: that 
when trade grew brisk the wages#had ,séldem 
risen. Since that time prices hayeceantinucdsto 
decline, and are now:so low thatsmany-) skilful 
weavers, by working fourteen ‘hours..a-day, ean 
only earn from-9s. totkOs. in a week. {Zhe condi- 
tion of the women and childrens who “reel the 
thread” is much worse; and badsasithis aspect 
of affairs is to thoseemployed,:several thousands 
of these workers are worse off, for they have little 
ifany employment atiall. 

Our experience of variousidfithe-sitffering classes 
of the metropolis, and.sef some*other partsiof ithe 
country, leads us to:ferm a high estimate:dfithe 
honesty and perseveringundustry of the Spitalfields | 
weavers, 

In order to have moomfor thheir lathes, it is 
necessary that they should have apartments of 
considerable size, for which the rent amounts to 
from 8s. to 3s. 6d. a-week. In the winter-time, 
the long hours of darkness during which they are 
forced to work causes an outlay of from 1s. 6d. to 
2s.a-week for oil for the lamps. Deduct these 
sums from 10s. a-week, and only 5s. are left for 
subsistence. We could tell sad tales which were 
related to us during a recent visit to some parts of 
Spitalfields. The want and starvation have been 
dreadful : piece by piece, furniture has been-sokd or 
otherwise disposed of ; and in many instances the 
tead-winner, the loom, has been taken away, and 
families are left entirely destitute. No one can see, 
without pain, a large population like this, who 
would gladly work, sinking, with the children who 
Surround them, into deep and almost hopeless 
poverty. Much temporary good:might be effected 
4 those who lead the fashion, if they would -use 

esilks and velvets of this partieularasaanufacture. 

¢ know well the difficulty there is in this, and that 
es have notions in connection with articles of 

*s which must not be disputed ; and yet we ask 


* consideration for the-condition of the Spital- 


o raw silk, is sold at a fair-and moderate cost. 


9 Weavers, driven to our shores for conscience’|Messrs. {Phorp and Atkinson, Leeds; Mr. Whos. 
many years ago, have been, taking everything "Whiteley, Leeds; 


into consideration, a credit-to i 
; our populat d 
eserve help, eenen 
ane would much rather work than receive 
relief or other charity. Having said this 


cigration on a -useful scale. 
‘Lis dmmediately needed sto an extent which can 


whe cavers. _They make a good, uséful article,}Smith,\Birmingham ; Mr.dJohn fPhomas,“London ; 
ch, taking into consideration the present price \iMr.iénederick Dent, Londen Mr! Warner, (Lon- 


ask.the workers of Spitaltields to consider on their 


it bewiisetovbipg up their children to the trade, 
and ithus emakeithe number of -workers -greater 
than ithedemabid sfer production«wargamts. We 
are .sure :that ,our hébject will «et *bewmistaken 
by theeverysintéliigent men and-women who work 
at this:tradeshen.we remind themthatiin former 
years, even .asfar:back as George the’Fhird’s reign, 
there-have -been:in Spitalfields timeszofygreat dis- 
tress, andithatithese have constantlyweeurred. 


prices, until even veonstant work iis little better 
thanistarvation. ‘The distaff, ¢hesaandslooms for 
weaving vvarieus fabrics, the hand-work of the 
manuscript wYiter of books, the knitting-needle 
of the stocking-maker, the stage-coach, and other 
matters, have succumbed before the progress of 
steam and other agencies; and, much as we 
may regret it and sympathize with the suffer- 
ing which exists, we are forced to express an 
opinion that, before long, the hand-loom work 
will cease to be in demand. Our object in 
saying this is to ask parents in Spitalfields 
to use every exertion to place their children 
to other trades. This we know wellsis no easy 
task ; still a vigorous effort should «be made to 
accomplish such a desirable object : ‘there are the 
navy and the merchant service ‘for ‘boys, which 
would be infinitely better than the sleng:and ill- 
paid for hours amongst the.silk.webs. » Weavers, 
it is said, in agricultural ‘distriets, »make .good 
colonists (Dr. Livingstone was a weaver),:and*it 
might be well worthy of the consideration of the 
; Gevernment to offer to them some means of emi- 
Meanwhile assistance 


"be-only judged of by those who have inquired on 
the:spet. Those who are helping in distantilands 
should not ‘ferget ithe -wide-spread destitution 
which exists.at- home. 





LONDON UNITED BUILDING ®RADEY’ 
SOCIETY. 

‘‘ Trexertigans in.the employ of a buitder having.at- 
tended thefunerat-ofa shupmate, who unfortanately died 
from the injunies:he sustained through having fallenfrom 
a scaffold,sairdiwho, Jike working men generally, left:his 
wife and children without any means.ofsupport—they; the 
artizans, :seemg:how suddenly: the theead of life is some- 
times cutandknot knowing homsoomtheirown children, 
like those: ofvtheir ‘deceased .shopmate, maybe fatherless 
and destitatesresolved at once toform themselves into.a 
Society, and vimvite their fellow«werkmen*to join them, 
and contribute with them one penny sper week.ecach 
man, for-thewpurpose of raising a fund,eto be-termed 
‘The Londen=United Building Trades’ “Orphan Asyiam 
Fund,’ from .avhich the children of members .whowmay. 
unfortanatelyehe deprived of their father shalireceivesuch 
assistance as the members shall consider the fands will 
admit of; and ultimately, when the Sogiety shall possess 
funds sufficient, to obtain an asylum avherein to place 
those children, where they shall be providedawith food and 
raiment, and good moral teaching and instruction.’’ 


‘'Fhis is the substamce of an address which has 
beenéissued to the building trades, and we have 
been requested to make it known. ‘The secretary, 
‘Mr. Arscott, states that the Society has been in 
existence six months, numbers 200 members, and 
has already twelve guineas in the bank. “The 
Society meet every Monday evening at eight 
o’clock, at the Alma Coffee-house, Star-strect, 
Edgware-road, where any information relative to 
it may be obtained.” 

We have the greatest respect for all such efforts, 
and. cordially wish it success. It is, nevertheless, 
to be regretted, as we have before now urged, that 
there is not one properly organized all-embracing 
guild for the building:trades.in lieu of a number 
of ‘disjointed societies for separate purposes. Ex- 
penses would thus be lessened and safety ensured. 





LEEDS TOWN-HALL. 
PENDING such particulars as we may givevhere- 
after, it will be right to name the contracters for 
the various works :—Mr. Samuel Atack, deeds ; 
Messrs. Addy and Nichols, Leeds; Messrs.tMat- 
thew, Firth, and Co. Bradford ; Messrs. Webster 
and Son, Leeds; Messrs. Singleton and Tenmant, 
Leeds; Messrs. Nelson amd iong,.Leeds ; /Messrs. 
Hummerston, Brothers,duedds}iMr. ThomastHall, 
Leeds ; Messrs. Haden, “Prowbtilge ; Mr.Charles 


‘don ; 'Messrs. \Winn and Brothers, Calverly ; 


Messrs. Gray and Davison, 
London; Messrs. Balmforth and Smith, Redley ; 
Messrs. Robert Harrison and Co. Leeds ;\‘Messrs. 
FE. Maude and Son, Leeds; Mr. 
Danby, Leeds; Messrs. Minton, Hollins, and 





much, we earnestly, and with the kindest feeling, 





LetithemMedk:too:at the gradval-reduction of | 


Francis } plier 


"Co. Leeds 3 Mr. J. G. Crace, London; Messrs. 


side the difficulties in which they are, the constant /Osler, ‘Birmigigham} Mr. Ratcliff, Birmingham ; 
decline of prices during the past fifty years, and ‘MMessrs.:Defries, Maeittlon ; Messrs. Joy and Holt, 
the prespectof still further decrease, and decide if (Leeds ; ‘Mr.' Shas! Hkartley, Manchester; Mr. Wil- 


hliam‘ Wright, Leeds} Mr. John Haigh, Halifax ; 
(Messrs. Ohild.and Wickles, near Bradford ; Mr. 
Joseph Slater, Bradford; Messrs. Hobson and 
\WNeoman, Gtirkskeil-wood; Mrs. Mawer, Leeds; 
Mr.iH.:Wilde,“Manehester ; Mr. Thomas Mathews, 
\Mueeds ; ‘Messrs.’ d&endell and Co. Leeds; Messrs. 
idmundsonanthens, Manchester ; Mr. Dominico 
(Brucciani, London. \{Mr. John Robinson, clerk of 
ithe works. 
The total.cost-eftthe building, including the in- 
pterior fittings sand ‘decorations, and the organ, 
ptogether -avith !thetJand, will exceed 100,000/. to 
be raised bysrates *evied upon the inhabitants of 
‘the borarigh. 

The architect, Mr. Brodrick, was presented to 
her Majesty. 

The cost of the decorations in the hall and 
vestibule, by Crace, was 1,600/. 











ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 
CLUNY, FRANCE. 


At about four leagues from Macon, upon the 
borders of Burgundy, stands the pretty little city 
of Cluny, concealed amongst lofty mountains still 
covered with forests. Built on the side of a high 
| hill, it extends down into the valley, just where 
| the river that waters it forms a bubbling cascade. 
| With its ancient houses, bastions, city-walls, and 
\the remains of the ancient abbey, it inspires 
thoughts of the Middle Ages, and suggests a time 
when Cluny was of more importance than it is now. 
| A glance serves to show how much this importance 
depeuded-on the abbey. On the site of that building 
kare now united the infant-school, the prison, the 
assembly-room, the law court, and the theatre, 
while its vast cloisters form the recreation-place 
ofthe inhabitants. 


iIn respect of civil architecture, Cluny offers to 
the architect.and antiquary curious and interesting 
specimens of the twelfth century, and the thirty 
or forty houses preserved in this town are good 
examples of the Romanesque period, almost intact, 
»although they have had to travel through six 
centuries or more to come down to us. Nor will 
the goodness of their condition .astonish us more 
than the taste and skill they manifest. We have 
chosen three of these legacies of the past, to show 
the residences of the townsmen of that period. 
As in.all cases where many are gathered together 
within fortified walls, the frontage of each is 
small. 

The house, of which we give a perspective 
view in the next page, is remarkable for its 
general hariiony. It was doubtless the resi- 
dence of a dealer well to do, and one feels that 
a certain degree of comfort reigns in the first- 
floor, presenting, as it does, externally, three 
arches, in the tympanum of each of which is 
opened a small square oculus for ventilation or 
additional light. The dressings of the windows 
are of stone: the rest of the building is of rubble 
work, covered with a composition of lime and 
sand. The roof is steep, and projects at the foot 
considerably before the face of the wall. It will 
be noticed that the shop preserves its ancient 
shutters, composed of fixed flaps, the upper opening 
horizontally from the transom, to serve as a shade 
from the sun, and the lower part as a stall-board. 
The chimney consists of a trunk about 6 feet 
long, which gets smaller towards the top, and 
ends in a column surmounted by a cone, pierced 
with openings, to allow the passage of the smoke. 

The ground-floor of the house represented by 
the engraving on the right is occupied as a shop, 
andthecemprance-door has its oculus above. The 
arr ta of the first and second stories agree 
in general-eharacter, but differ in the details. We 
give the-cemtre pier on the first floor toa larger 
-scale,—-12@th full size. 

The third thouse is a town trader’s house par 
eaxcellence,~+that of a shopkeeper, perhaps, who 
had -retiretkfrom business enriched by his industry. 
A smailideor:gives entrance on the ground-floor, 
andmearit.a rectangular opening admits a few 
rays: ofdight to an apartment serving as a cellar. 
Onitheefirstfoor is a double window divided by a 
column;wath semicircular arches, adorned with 
delieatevormamentation, and surmounted by a 
jength ‘ofierizontal cornice. The upper-fioor 
shows the same arrangement with greater sim- 
icity. Asmall amount of art is here well placed. 





| 


We give the capital of the column of the 
window on the first floor, 1-15th of full size. 





Co. Stoke-upon-Trent; Messrs. J. Heap and 
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CHURCH OF ST. MARY, IN THE CASTLE, 
DOVER. 


ENTHUSIASTIC antiquaries have referred the 
date of this church to the legendary age of an 
apocryphal King Lucius, or the period.of the 
mission of St. Augustine. It may safely be.attri- 
buted to the interval between the conversion of 
the Saxons and the accession of King Alfred. | (In 
the seventh century, King Idbald, 616-40,fountded 
a college of secular canons in this place,itoamini~ 
ster to the garrison. The combination éfmaititery: 
and ecclesiastical.structures within one inebosure 
occurs at Exeter, ‘Porchester, in the ‘Tower of 
London, and in the -very interesting instance of 
St. Germain’s'Cathedral, and Peel »Gastile, «in: the 
Isle of Man. “Three. chaplainsavere left :after:the 
removal of the clergyotoSt.Merhins-lesgrand, in 
691. ‘There were threestdsars,++the shigh altar, 
and those of St.\Mary:etifithe! Holy: Reliques ; the 
latter probably occupying ithe ieteral sepaces «on 
either side of ‘the rood screen,asain' Gontinental 
churches. ‘The monumental.stone of {Henry Earl 
of Northampton stated that his “‘ body .and 
monument had been removed to Greenwich,,b 
reason of the ruinous state ofthis -chapel;,A°D. 
1696.” The decay of thevehurch :and its disuse 


may be fairly attributedeto ‘the :latter send <éfithe 
seventeenth century anit ite subsequent injuries to 
the carelessnesssef the MBoard.of/ Ordnance. {In 
1635, the ehurcth sand its anonuments «were .in 
complete repair. 


This cvemeradle building! ishas “been constantly 
threatemedwith demolition yfram 11.800 \untildast 
year. | (f@xege,! Dart) ,aincdh othersthave:givemexter- 
nal views ;~but\Meloolm,ialammed iat the prospect 
of its destrnetian,zatid-compelied to take a draw- 
ing by steththwndyotiadleisks, has preserved to us 
a very valudble ;prospect:from the south to the 


north transept. {Rigkman.very significantly al- 
map «of “the -entrance, and 


ludes to the wiilling 


suggests that the closédsgpertunes.penmit-no view 
of the interior. Mr. “Britten «was: positively 


semicircular and of bricks like the jambs, which 
are 3 feet 6 inches thick, except a few courses of 
stones below the impost and the key-stone. The 
imposts are rudely moulded. The arch of the 
west wall is recessed. The windewsiin'the.tower 
are semicircular-headed, with straight jambs, with- 
out.any splay ; there are small cireularswindows:of 
Roman brick, splayed without and within. 


: {Lhe ehurch iseruciform, but witheutaisles, con- 


isting of a nave 72 by 27 feet ;.a»tower sat tthe 
posessing, 28 feetssquare ; a transept, 72-by: 20 feet ;. 
and choir,22 by:18 fect ; the wholeimteruabiength 


being /121feet. «On either side of*the nave are 


the remains of:two clerestory windows of great 
size : between those on the south side was a door, 


circular headed, with double arches of tile: under- 


“neath theavest window, on the north side, was a 
more pointed doer, beneath an acute-angled pedi- 
pment,'the. weathersmoulding of a porch, the prin- 
cipal entrance. “Bwo round windows were in the 
g2ble of the north transept: one was in that of 
the south wing;in the east and west walls of 
the former was a-trefoiled lancet window. 


In the 


west.wall.of the south transept was a round-headed 
wittdow, and in:the north-west angle is a late 
Tudor window of three lights. 


ns 
entirely filled up with a staircase: the height of 
what is left is 40 feet. I believe there were 20 fog 
more originally, and the whole number of win. 
dows on the sides was eight.” 

Theerestoration of this church is demanded } 
theaeeessities of the garrison of the castle, A 
commodious chapel has been built for the troop 
yquartered on the Western Heights, and was 


opened during: this summer ; while the regiment 


in tthe Castle ‘is emarehed cto the Guildhall, Up 
wards:of a mile distant, at once an unseemly and 
‘imeonvenient place of worship. Many a soldiey 
sleeps under the tangled grass on the south side 
of the nave, and we are quite sure that officers 
and men would hail with pleasure and pride g 
return to their ancient and proper garrison church, 
When costly officers’ quarters have been late} 

provided, and excellent and well-attended schools 
instituted for the;»men, how long shall the adjoin. 
ing House of God lie: desolate, and not present to 
the mariner nearingithese shores a glorious land. 
mark,:onithesmost prominent of England’s clifiy, 
to attestithatithe red cross upon her national flag 
is no-epsptysynrbol df the faith which has elevated 
her todzerzpresant greatness ? 


In the south wall 
}0f tthe mave appear two huge indents, which in 
some ‘Old »prints .are erroneously fashioned into 
windows, butaare-evidently the effect of adesign 


‘towdestroytthe entire edifice by gunpowder. “Whe }sheingecond-seasou with such vigour and suc 
ehoirasidighted:by two lancet windows, separated > en 


MACKENZIE WAtcort, M.A, 





{MYSIC-2DRURY-LANE. 
Miss Pywnxand Mr.'Harrison have commenced 


hasiton give renewed «hepes to those who desire to 


sedilia, Early English. 


dby.asbhaft-with a simple capital on either stide ; 
theaeast-window, «perhaps a triplet, was 13 ‘feet 
8 inches in width,.and the splay is 2 feet 3 inches ; 


on the south side-remain a bracket piscina and 
In the south-east angle 
were found two bodies, buried upright, like the 


De Claphams at’Bolton. A covered porch unites 
the nave to:the ‘Pharos. In the angles of the 
tower are graceful Early English shafts, andthe 
springers and ribs of arches filled with a dog-teoth 
moulding. ‘Yfwoilarge round brick arches, .streng 


refused ‘admission by the Duke -of Wellingten, +aitd-massive, with bonding courses of Romanitile, 


when Lord Warden. Military jealousy.and some 
slight apprehension of popular disgust at the pro- 
fanation of this church have hermetically sealed it. 


It was in 1855 only that Lord Panmure, then at 


the head of the War Department, promised it 
should be cleared of coals—it is a coal-cellar !— 
and kept more decently and respected for the 
future. His lordship promised ; but his orders, if 
issued, were never carried into effect. The Pharos 
was, however, on the remonstrance of the Archzo- 
logical Institute, rescued from an abominable 
misuse, to which it had been put by the Royal 
Engineers. 


Mr. Essex, in his MS. motes, thus describes the 


church :—“ The remains :consist.of ragstone and 
Roman bricks. In the middle tower there are 
yet remains of arches, but they have undergone 


several alterations, particularly the addition of 


stone-work to the arches, most of which seem 
about the time of Henry III. or the earliest in the 
time of King Stephen.” Rickman makes the 
following observations, which are open to some 
cavil:—‘ The chapel is a cross. There is a door 
on the south side, now stopped, but built with a 
Roman brick arch of two tiers, like Brixworth, 
but it has no dripcourse. There are other aper- 


tures with brieks,.but whichdo .not:appearto-be 


original. ‘Taere ‘is wseme !Decorated sand vseme 
Perpendicular sstemewerk tin ‘the chapel. “here 
are several nowhd sapertures, ibut «most likely not 
original. Theetowersis kort, large and square. 
The parts of tthe cross:aresmall, except the west. 
One door has an impost .and small -stene, not 
bricks, for an arch: the:bricks .are intermingled 
with stones, which seem Kentish rag. The whole 
masonry is very tough, of brieks, rag, and “flint 
intermixed. 


Having had the advantage of making such a 


support the-cempral tower on the east and west« 
those opening into:the transepts are pointed. On 
the east face were two round windows; on the 
south two pairs of the same form; and on the 
north three, disposed in an inverted triangle. 


absolutely 
eut.should “he by an 
#hould «be ithe case jifer the most part; and Mr. 


two stories, 


On every side was a round-headed window, 


opening below the:roof into the church, and 


forming an internal lantern, above which were 
the uppermost lighted by two 
small windows, a pair on every face, and of 
pointed form, probably added when the second 


roof was.added. A round-headed window is in 
the west wall ofthe nave. The choir arch is 
12 feet wide; the transept arches, each, 17 feet ; 
that of the nave, 15 feet. The octagonal tower, 
at the west end, was built by the Romans asa 
lighthouse, about A.D. 400, in imitation of Cali- 
gula’s Pharos, at Boulogne. It has bricks of a 
bright red hue, with blue flinty grit in the centre, 
or of cream-colour and white. On the south side 
are some specimens 3 feet in length, highly glazed, 
and with chequered or straight channels. The 
other material employed is travertine, a tufa cut 
into blocks, measuring about 1 foot by 7 inches; 
the walls having seven courses of tophus, and then 
two tiers of tiles. There were originally two 
windows (on | the :ground-fleor, with a-north<west 
entrance 6'feet wide. ‘Seme.alterations were:made 
by ‘Bishop *Gundulph, .ard sin 12259 :itwas:eased 
with flint by Richard’ De Grey;the Constable, and 
altered from an hexagonal shape, sand -battle- 
mented. ‘The foundations sere daid.in «a -bed of 
clay. ‘Its interior is «square, «abeut (10 feet in 
diameter, while: the :avalls:are (10 feet” in ' thick- 
ness. Externally it+is 87 ¢feet in length. Sir 
George Rooke, .at ithe beginning of :the.Jast. cen- 
tury, removed its -peal<ofreight bells to ‘Ports- 
mouth, and the lead; forseeonomy, was stripped.:off 


survey of this “‘piece of rare-architecture,” sas ;by the Board .of ‘Ordnance. ‘On ithexnorth face 


the coals and rubbish .permit, we -offer sour 
notes to the reader, inthe hope ‘that theysmay 
awaken his interest and »promote ‘the -restera- 
tion of the church. Theoriginalwindowswereall 
formed with tiles, and the-arches turned with the 
same material: from the three ‘tiers of weather 
mouldings on the west side:of the Tower, it would 
seem that the first roof was of a slight; pitch, ithe 


second high and steep, when »three windows.of 


corresponding date were.added on each side of the 
nave above the ancient windows; sand subsequently 
a third roof, more depressed, caeasiaiided. In tthe 
old views of the church, the @ils:of “these tthree 
windows are plainly marked, 

Mr. Bloxam gives a description to this effect :— 
In the west wall is a semicircular-headed window, 
the arch springing from a plain, square-edged 
impost of two members, one projecting over the 
other. The east and west arches of the tower are 





are the arms (they «pass current for ‘those of 
King Lucius) of Brpingkam, Constable, in thereign 
of Henry \V.the date:of some furthervrepairs : 
Vert an simeseutcheon tbetween eight :mattlets, 
which have -hitherto sappeared as two tbars—a 
canton. Rickman ‘thus <describes the ctower :— 
‘eIt is a rude,-round below,and squareinside ; the 
wills about 12.feet thick. ‘he sapperiapertures 
of thetower, which is ectagon,,are! Decorated ene- 
light windows.” (Dr.Stukely venters «mere -into 
detail :—“‘¥he door is on ithe «eastside, about 
6 feet wide, «with »an -arch «made: of 2a ceourse:of 
} Roman brick-amd-etone, -eltermately, 14feet high. 
\All:the.stemes:are of narrow seantling : ‘there are 
first, two courses'of Roman brick, which is level 
with the bottom of the windows; then seven 
courses of hewn stone, which mount up to the top 
of the windows; then two courses of brick and of 
, Stone, alternately to the top. The inside was 





cipal entrance. 





-see .an ‘Hipglish opera house permanently estab. 


lished. Ontthe opening night, The Rose of Castille 
was-admirably wellidene, the cast being the same, 
with«onesexception,ias when it was first produced, 
and,all shaving gaimed :increased power of expres- 
sionwithmere complete knowledge of the music. 
Thewdeesseszere good, and the scenery sufficient. 
Flotew’s Mettha .is«to be produced forthwith, 
and jis «motsan wumawise selection. It does not 
seem) : neogssary that every opera brought 
nglish composer, but this 


Harrison, encouraged by the success of his first 
commission,:should seek to give English composers 
the opportunity, which has long been denied them, 
of bringing ‘their works before the public. In 
deciding on such works, let him look as well to 
the story as to the music; and, having carefully 
chosen, let him, by vigorous rehearsals and artistic 
mounting, including correct as well as effective 
scenery, give it that completeness to which the 
public of to-day are entitled, and a commensurate 
success will be certain. 





EDINBURGH. 
THE governors of Watson’s Hospital (designed 


many years since by one of the brothers Adam, 
who designed the Edinburgh College, and Register 


‘House) having resolved to expend 10,000/. on 


additions to the Hospital, instructed their archi- 
tect, Mr. John Lessels, Heriot-row, to prepare 
plans, which were at once adopted. The additions, 
which are now so far advanced as to admit of 
inspection, consist, says the Scotsman, chiefly of 
two wings added to the original building, and 
extend southwards. The east wing is devoted 
entirely to.educational ypurposes. The ground- 


floor .contains »two -clagserooms, an in-door play- 
-reom,-and awerkshop*fer!the boys. 
floortherevere:one:largeritiass-room and a smaller 


On the first 


which, ' though«separatéd\by folding-doors, can be 
thrown into one,-andrthe'llibrary and book-closets. 


‘The -second floor comprises two reading-rooms, 
drawing ‘¢lass-room, :¢lothes-room, and cleaning: 


room. ‘Of ‘the élassveoms in the old house only 
one has been retaingd,and it has been enlarged 
and improved. woof ithe others form corridors 
connecting the new sand old portions, and the 


fourth sis: converted imto a sleeping-ward. The 
west wing is occupied by the house-governors 
apartments; a chapel, «communicating 


directly 
with-the governor’s house ;:and a large store-room 


everit, with some additions’ to the kitchen offices. 


Considerable difficulty was experienced in connect- 
ing the:old and new buildings, owing to the — 
of height between the floors, which did not admi 
of giving sufficient elevation to the ceilings of - 
class-rooms ; but the warchitect got over this 0 


stacle, by.lowering:the:ground one foot at the base 


of the old-house,-andstaking advantage of the fall 


of the:ground to:the-seuth, by which two feet and 


a half smore-avere obtained ; thus giving three 


feet-and.a:half-torthe-élevation of the lower class 
rooms,’and alsoimpreving the external appearance 


of the old house. odes 
The other additions consist of an entrance lodg} 
at Lauriston, which is henceforth to be the prin- 
Attention has been paid to A of 
warming and ventilating of both the old and 
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new buildings. This has been provided for by a 
conibined system of warm-water pipes and heated 
gir led along the corridors ‘and into each-of the 
dass-rooms, With outlets in all“the staircases‘and 
corridors. The mason work has been executed by 
Messrs. Paterson and Son; the carpenter and 
joiner work by Mr. ‘John Swan, of‘the Edinburgh 
Saw-mills; and the plaster work “by ‘Mr. James 
4mman,—all under the superintendence of Mr. 
John’ Annandale, clerk of the works. 

The new Baptist Church, ‘Dublin-street, built 
from designs prepared by Messrs. Peddie and 
Kinnear, was opened a few-weeks ago for public 
worship. The style is Geometrical. ‘The building 
isentered by a corridor, leading from ‘the porch 
in Dublin-street, and lighted by a-traceried win- 
dow in the gallery stairs atthe east end. ‘The 
entrance-door to the body of ‘the church is placed 
opposite the pulpit, which occupies the north ex- 
tremity of the building, under a large rose or 
“wheel” window filled with stained glass. On 
passing through this door, a view is obtained of 
the whole interior. The plan of the edifice is 
seen to be a cross formed by a nave or main body 
running north and south (parallel with Dublin- 
street), intersected by two transepts or cross 
divisions, extending beyond the sides of the nave 
to the east and west. The nave and transepts 
terminate in gables pierced by windows ‘tilled with 
tracery of varied design. On each side of the 
nave, at the intersection of the transepts, rises a 
moulded iron“column, which serves the double 
purpose of supporting the centre of the gallery 
occupying the transept on each-side, and of carry- 
ing the arched timbers of the nave and transept 
These iron columns have 
capitals enriched with ivy-leaves, in high relief, 
which, together with the label terminations of the 
windows and -bosses in the corridor-roof, have 
apparently ‘been studied from natural foliage. 
The main roof timbers. span “the nave and tran- 
septs with pointed .arches. ‘Between the small 
timbers, the slate boarding -is plastered. The 
timber fittings are stained, of a‘brown colour, and 
varnished. 








BARRACKS AND HEALTH IN INDIA. 


Ir any confirmation were needed of the truth 
ofthe observations we made some time ago as to 
the condition of barracks in India, and for which, 
as mentioned last week, we had. been reproved by 
a Caloutta journal, it would be found in the re- 
port-recently made to the Court of Directors by 
Mr. JR. Martin. The report begins,— 


“}, It is stated by Colonel*Sir Alexander Tulloch, as 
the result of investigations in the War-office, made by 
desire of Mr. Sidney Herbert, that.among british officers 
and soldiers of the Queen’s and Company’s armies serving 
inthe East Indies, there occurred, from 1815 to 1855 in- 
clusive, a total mortality, exclusive of casualties, of:about 
100,000 men, ‘the.greater portion of whose lives might 
have been saved had better localities been selected for 
nilitary occupation in that-country.’ 

2. Dr. Burke, -late .IInspector-General of ‘Hospitals in 
Bengal, has stated that. in the station of Secunderabad 
alone, during thirty years of its occupancy by British sol- 
diers, the cost to: the State on account of loss of life 
amounted to 150,000/.-estimating each soldier:as worth 
100/. But, estimating the loss of life mentioned by. Sir A. 
Tulloch at the same valuation of 100], each man, we 
arrive at a loss in mone; Of 10,000,000. sterling. 

3. Then there'-has been enormous-waste of the-public 


funds on account: of “barracks «and hospitals -placed .in 


stations so unhealthy. that they were!subsequently aban- 
doned. The buildings for the European troops at Ber- 


‘hampore, Bengal, abandoned since 1835 on-account of-its 


Unhealthiness, are stated by the: finance authorities‘ of 
Calcutta to have'cost ‘since 1757 nearly 17,000;000/. ster. 
ling. Tennant declares that, up to this time, the sums 
€xpended by the East India Company for the accommo- 
dation of their European troops, ‘if laid out at the.com- 
pound interest of the country, would, at a determinate 
period not very remote, have equalled the national debt.’ ” 
The report. goes on to show that the Irish 
sufferers from-typhus during the famine who were 
massed in workhouses and hospitals perished in 
enormous numbers, whereas those who were 
thrown along the roads and under the hedges re- 
covered in goadly .proportions: .of so much more 
a 1s pure air towards the restoration of health 
; ana ‘fine building. “The'thorough ventilation 
wengh the openings -and -crevices of huts sup- 
"9 les the.sick with what they do not obtain in our 
“construeted barracks and hospitals—namely, 
pure air, 

The report also‘ bears out what-we emphatically 
— at the commencement of the revolt :in 
hdia, the «want -of -a sanitary staff in ‘that 

country — 
for Uistly,” says‘. Martin, “ let: there be appointed 
Preside Sanitary duties. of: the army, atieach of the Indian 
sclentifin we .& medical officer. of health -an_officer.-of 
th ie attainments and of: rank, who shall be attached 
add to ettermaster-general’s department : weshall thus 
medi — ‘department of military topography that of 
hie topography. The medical officer of .health:should 
centers, in his Office, for the use of the scientific persons 
ital Plans and models of ‘the’ best-barracks-and 
which may be from time to time approved by 


the military powers ‘of Europe, «in order that':the: most 
recent-improvements may be rendered available wherever 
buildings of the nature indicated may be found necessary.”’ 
We care not in what shape the authority be 
deputed, so that it exist, and do its duty. We 
may now hope.to hear no more denials of the 
truth of our assertions as to the existing ignorance 
of sanitary requirements in India, and the bad 
condition of the barracks there. Let all unite to 
obtain:improvements in these respects. 








DRINKING-FOUNTAINS. 

Tue fountain movement is evidently spreading 
throughout the country ; and it is to be hoped the 
Londoners will in time enjoy a share in it. “We 
are glad to observe that our suggestion that the 
temperance societies ought to agitate for the 
extension of street fountains, taps, and pumps, as 
one of the most potent aids towards the excellent 
end they have in view, is already taking effect. 
At a temperance demonstration in the City, on 
Tuesday, the chairman of the City of London 
Temperance Association, Mr. Benjamin Scott, the 
City Chamberlain, in an address to the meeting, 
said, “There is one point of importance ;—that 
many of our humbler citizens complain that they 
cannot find a wholesome substitute for beer or 
other drink ; and I think the suggestion of having 
water-fountains in London is a good one. Now | 
know the Commissioners of Sewers; and I think 
a memorial to them from the Temperance Associa- 
tion, on that subject, would be of good service. I 
one day saw in Cornhill eight or ten people wait- 
ing at the pump there to drink ; and it struck me 
that fountains or pumps in the streets would save 
many men ‘from drunkenness. I should be glad 
to contribute towards such a movement.” 

When a useful suggestion has been laid before 
the public in the Builder, it always happens 
somehow, that it shortly afterwards takes a new 
start, as quite a new suggestion, by somebody else ; 
but that is a matter of small moment to us so 
long as the suggestion as had its effect; and we 
have far too often noted this peculiar association 
in the “constant sequence” of cause and effect 
to be at-all surprised or mortified: the taught do 
not often either acknowledge or glorify the 
teacher, and it is sufficient recompense to watch 


‘our goodly progeny as they “walk alone,” un- 


mindful of our erewhile helping hand. 

A still more practical and promising step -has 
been taken by the Banbury Temperance Society 
towards the adoption of the street fountain move- 
ment as a usefulsubject of temperance agitation. 
A deputation of this society waited last week on 
the Banbury Board of ‘Health, and asked tobe 
allowed to supply the town with two or three 
public drinking-fountains. They proposed both 
to supply ‘the~fountains and to put them up, the 
Board to fix:upon the-sites, take charge of’ them 
after they were erected, and go to the expense of 
supplying thewater. A great-number of persons, 
they ‘said, came into Banbury, especially on market 
days, to whom these public fountains would -be 


.aceeptable ; and hence ‘the Temperance : Society: 


‘was anxious ‘to provide:them, and had raised a 
contribution fori that purpose amongst. its mem- 


-bers. iIf:the Board.theught well to appoint a 


committee on the: subject, the committee of the 
Temperance’ Society would be glad to show them 
the plans.and designs of the fountains. In reply, 
the chairman:said the Board was much obliged to 
the Temperance-Society for making so liberal an 
offer. He believed the public would ‘not object 
to incurring so smallan expense. The deputation 
then withdrew, and it was resolved to refer the 
matter to the committee already appointed to 
arrange similar conveniences for quadrupeds, two 
other members being added ‘as representatives 
of the biped interest,”»adds the Banbury reporter. 

It is gratifying to note that horses, cattle, and 
dogs, as we have long and often-suggested, are thus 
not being-forgotten : where drinking-fountains'for 
human beings:are erected in the streets of atown, 
there can be no difficulty in devoting the waste 
to animals, who ‘frequently suffer sadly from 
want of:such accommodation. ‘This-is especially 
the case in the vast extent of the metropolis ;.and 
it is painful to witness the poor. creatures drink- 
ing out of -every:filthy puddle they come across, 
even these being not often available. 

Several items of ‘farther progress-require to be 
noted down’ this-week. 

‘At Preston adrinking-fountain is being erected 
in the market-place. 

(The-design for the fountain to -be erected in 
Ann-street, Birmingham, with the -surplus.of the 
decoration:-fund for the queen’s late. visit, has been 
decided on. - Designs were invited from )three 
architects, and that furnished by Mr.E. J. Payne, of 
Bennett’s-hill, was-finally-selected. /‘The.site-pro- 











at the sweep of the street:near New-street. 
fountain, according to the local Herald, will be 
‘sculptured from a block of Ancaster stone, of a 


we presume, to other. animals as well. 


-and daily wear and tear. 





posed is the boundary-wall of Christ Churchyard, 
The 


cream-white-colour. Avniche, sunk in: the stone 


‘and wrought in ‘imitation of stalactite rock, and 
‘of rushes and water-weeds, forms a protective 
receptacle for the: basin—-+a double shell opened, 


cut in Aubigny.stone ; the water issuing from the 
volutes of the upper shell. The niche is girt with 
a laurel-wreath and enriched mouldings, and is sur- 
mounted by-anangel. Below the fountain, andat a 
level.of merely a few inches from the pavement, isto 


-be .provided a. second basin, also-sunk in a niche, 


through which the waste water from the upper 
basin.is allowed to pass before flowing into the 
drain. This will afford refreshment to dogs, and, 
The foun- 
tain will be set back in a recess in the wall, and 


will. be executed in.alto relievo. 


The Liecester Council have unanimously passed 
a motion approving of fountains, and referring the 
subject to their Highway and Sewerage Com- 
mittee. It.is proposed, in the first place, to erect 
three fountains,—one .at .the Cross in Belgrave- 


gate,-another in Welford-place, and the third at 
the junction of Sanvey-gate and Northgate-street, 
and each to have a waste trough for animals. 





EFFECT OF FINE WEATHER ON PUBLIC 
MONUMENTS, 
AND ON LABOUR IN PARIS. 
Duniya the month of September, in Paris, it 


has been delightful to observe the influence that 


extraordinary fine summer weather has in heighten- 
ing the beauty of a city’s public monuments and 
works of art, They have appeared togreat-.ad- 
vantage under cloudless.skies, and a sun shining 
with the most intense ‘brilliancy, exciting in the 
hearts of thousands the most: enthusiastic impres- 
sions. ‘The French, accustomed to splendid sights 
and pompous: processions, stopped on their way to 


business or pleasure, and directed their eyes up- 


wards and around them to gaze on ‘their sun- 


sparkling city with some astonishment. The more 


distinguished and beautiful lines and members of 
their national edifices—the. theatre for fine build- 
ing and groups of statuary in the Place de la 
Concorde—of which the Parisians have reason to 
be proud, were seen glistening like burnished 
steel, exhibiting a degree of splendour far surpass- 
ing the attempts they have made in the way of 
their nocturnal and festal illuminations. The re- 
flection of the sun was so powerful that even in 
the shady sides of buildings and other objects, the 
details were discernible; parts too beautiful to be 
concealed, revealed themselves; and the veims of 
marble were resplendent. The polished surfaces 
of the productions of the studio and atelier, the 
gilded railings, the trottoirs bitumés, the fresh- 


jointed masonry, the sculpture of buildings recently 


renovated, the richly-carved ridge ornaments to 
the roofs of the:pavilions of palaces, the flooring 


to the: Pont-des-Arts, were more like the well-kept 


and spotless interior of a ‘duke’s-salon, than ex- 
ternal -work which is exposed constantly to dust, 
We have' often admired 
and‘ been amused. at the:great: pains taken in pre- 
serving ‘the monuments of Paris.clean and free 
from dirt,-or moisture, that might corrode them, 


.and: confess that it needs a delicate and careful 


hand to-scrape and to polish the fine:and elaborate 
parts of them. However, this attention torthem 
from Government. acts beneficially on the mind of 
the people ; and there is:no occasion for the police 
to prohibit the bill-stickers pasting placards on 
anything else than a blank ugly wall. The 
French cherish their monuments, and the names 
of those who have created objects for:them to 
admire. The out-of-door attractions of art, which 
are very numerous, are appreciated and loved by 
the Parisians, especially when the climate which 
favours their appearance is in its perfection, and 
when holiday-making and games in the environs 
of the city are the programme:of-every day. The 
weather, with an azure sky without a cloud the 
whole of the day, and so studded with.stars during 
the night as it has been this month, is most 
propitious for the labours, almost proverbial, which 
are making Paris more and more eminent as one 
of the greatest centres of industry in the civilized 
world. The present reparations and -alterations 
of the Tuileries, and the improvements making 
in the gardens; the light and graceful bridge, ad- 
mitting daylight and opening a pleasing vista of 
the terraces and trees, which were formerly inter- 
cepted by a dead wall; the erection of two more 
bridges on the Seine, excite the interest of every 
one vas he strolls on the quays, from which he 
obtains a good view-of works in constant operation, 
and calculated for the use and ornament: of the 
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capital, at the same time promoting the welfare 
and interests of the population. These construc- 


tions have, and will yet have for a long time, the 
effect of employing hundreds of active and careful 
workmen night and day; and the energy and 
spirit they produce among a class and craft who 
are aptly called “the blood of the nation,” is a 
gratifying sight alike to both native and foreigner. 








ART-EXHIBITION IN CLONMEL. 


‘THE moveable collection of specimens from the 
Government Department of Art having been lent 
to this town, an effort was made to provide suitably 
for them, and to produce a creditable exhibition, 
of which, so far as we can learn, and making due 
allowance for limited resources, we believe we may 
chronicle success. To the committee of the local 
Mechanics’ Institute is mainly due the credit of 
this event, both as to its origin and accomplish- 
ment ; but several gentlemen of rank and position, 
voluntarily came forward and tendered their 
assistance, both by valuable contributions and 
otherwise. At the head of the staircase is a full- 
length portrait of Lord Gough, by a local artist, 
Mr. James Howard. The effect of the apartment 
is pleasing: a splendid jet d’eaw occupies the 
centre ; and the glass-cases, stands, &c. are judi- 
ciously distributed. Several of the townsmen 
have contributed specimens of local industry ; and 
some beautiful and valuable pictures have been 
lent for the occasion by Lord Gough, Messrs. 
Bianconi, Bagwell, White, Grubb, &. The 
surplus profits (if any) are to be handed over for 
the benefit of the Clonmel School of Design. A 
portion of the Court-house is devoted to this exhi- 
bition, and several improvements have been ef- 
fected ; the entire arrangements being under the 
management of Mr. Worsop. The value of the 
collection of pictures is estimated at 8,000/. 
Lieutenant-colonel Phipps, K.C.B. took the chair 
on the occasion of the opening, which was very 
brilliantly attended. In this age of “ excursions,” 
it would not be inadvisable to take an influx of 
visitors to the town by cheap trips, though the 
season is somewhat advanced. 








BIRMINGHAM. 
PURIFICATION OF THE TAME, &c. 


AT the town council meeting last week a report 
of the public works committee on the sewerage of 
the borough and the filtration experiment was 
read by the chairman, The committee reported 
that they had now completed the experiment of 
filtering a portion of the sewage of the borough, 
at the outlet at Saltley, and the process had been 
in operation several weeks. During this period 
the works had been carefully watched by each 
member of your committee, and several scientific 
individuals had also attended to inspect them. 
The committee, being satisfied with the results, 
had no hesitation in recommending the council 
forthwith to authorize them so to extend the 
works as to enable them to purify, for a consider- 
able period yet to come, the sewage of the borough ; 
and they estimated that this object might be 
attained by an expenditure of 4,200/. The sewage, 
and also the filtered water, had been subjected by 
Mr. Adderley to the examination of Mr. Lindsey 
Blyth, the analytical chemist to the General Board 
of Health, and they append to their report the 
analyses of that gentleman in support of their 
recommendation to the council. The committee 
also reported that their attention had been con- 
tinually directed to the present condition of the 
sewerage of the borough, and to the necessity 
which has so long existed for completing it; and 
they were of opinion that the work could not be 
longer delayed. They had obtained an estimate 
of the cost of the works, which amounted to 
75,0007. This sum, it was believed, would com- 
plete the main and branch sewers of the building 
area of the borough. A large extent of kerbing 
and guttering would be necessarily required in 
the streets traversed by the new sewers when 
constructed, and in many streets already sewered : 
an estimate of the cost of this work amounted to 
50,0007. 

The report having been received, the chairman 
moved that the committee be authorized to carry 
out the extension of the works at Saltley, with 
power to certify for payment of a sum not exceed- 
ing 4,200/. For his own part, he remarked, he 
might say that the result of the experiment was 
of a highly satisfactory character. It would be 
eminently useful in purifying the sewage water 
from offensive matter; and the nuisance com- 
plained of by Mr. Adderley, with reference to the 
Tame, would ;be so far mitigated as to remove 


he must remind the council that the injunction of 
the Court of Chancery was hanging over them, 
and it was absolutely necessary that they should 
do something, and the general opinion of scientific 
and other persons appeared to be decidedly in 
favour of filtering the sewage matter. 

In course of the discussion which followed it 
was stated that the quality of the sewage matter 
compared with that produced in other towns was 
richer, and that in a very short period it would 
return the outlay and the working expenses con- 
nected with it. The sewerage yielded some 
10,000,000 of gallons of liquid matter per day, 
and about 150 grains of solid matter were obtain- 
able from each gallon, or about 4lbs. from every 
ton. The yield of solid matter per day would, ac- 
cording to the quantity of sewage water conducted 
into the works, average from 76 to 78 tons, which, 
sold at even a moderate price, would realize 50/. 
or 602. a-week, which would be more than amply 
sufficient to enable the works to pay their way. 
The proposition was carried unanimously, and the 
report approved of by a large majority. 

At the same council meeting, a portion of the 
Lunatic Asylum Committee’s Report with respect 
to the proposed enlargement of the Borough 
Lunatic Asylum was read for further consideration. 
The committee called attention to the want of 
room in the asylum. The house was built for 
300 patients, and it was now recommended that 
an extension should be effected by adding a block 
of 40 feet by 25 feet to each of the six wings, 
with alterations near the laundry. That would 
give accommodation for 200 more patients, making 
the total number 500. The estimated cost of the 
alterations, with furniture, fittings, &c. was 
10,0007. The committee now asked for authority 
to carry out the projected enlargement. 

After considerable discussion the report was 
approved of, and a resolution to give the authority 
asked for almost unanimously carried. The finance 
committee were authorized to negotiate for a loan 
of 10,000/. for the purpose. 








IRELAND. 


TuE Wesleyan Congregation and Society of 
Portadown, finding that the premises occupied by 
the body were unsuitable to their wants, at first 
determined on effecting extensive improvements 
and additions thereto; but ascertaining that the 
cost would be too high, considering the additional 
accommodation obtainable, it was subsequently 
decided not to proceed, but to dispose of the exist- 
ing concern, and take a site close at hand for the 
erection of a new building. Subscriptions were 
promised to the extent of 2,048/. and plans obtained 
from Mr. Boyd, architect, of Belfast, for the neces- 
sary works, which comprise a chapel 60 feet by 
40 feet in the clear, and 31 feet high, having 
two vestries, a large vestibule, a gallery (carved 
and ornamented in front) surrounding interior, 
an organ gallery, and a panelled and en- 
riched ceiling; also a large school-room, 60 
feet by 30 feet, divided in the centre by a 
movable partition, and forming two apartments 
30 feet square for boys and girls respectively, with 
class-rooms, &c. offsame ; and a manse, containing 
dining-room, drawing-room, library, and five bed- 
rooms, with stable, coach-house, &c. at the rear. 
The chapel will be heated with hot water. Exte- 
riorly the end of chapel building towards Thomas- 
street presents a tetrastyle Corinthian portico, 
surmounted by an entablature with cornice 
and pediment, and plain blocking over, re- 
turned a short distance on the flanks over two 
Corinthian antz. The elevations of the schools 
and manse are of plainer character. The chapel is 
lighted by eight pairs of windows, the lower 
being short, with segmental heads, and the upper 
long and narrow, with semicircular ditto. The 
excavations are being proceeded with, and the 
works are intended to be executed in whin stone, 
with a considerable quantity of cut stone. Esti- 
mated cost, 4,000/. Messrs. Brown and Ross, of 
Belfast, are the contractors. 

In the same town a new Presbyterian Church 
has been recently opened. It is capable of seat- 
ing 600 on the ground-floor, with a place for a 
gallery for 200 or 300 more to be hereafter erected. 
The old house is being made into a school-house. 
Mr. W. J. Barre, of Newry, is the architect ; Mr. 
Davidson, of Lurgan, the builder. 

A new male orphanage is proposed to be built 
at Glasnevin, near Dublin, by the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, and plans have been substituted 
for same in a limited competition by Messrs. J. S. 
Butler, P. Byrne, and C. Geoghegan, architects. 
ae —— cost of the intended construction is 


Ten substantial school-houses are being erected 





that gentleman’s objections, At the same time 


——£==a 

The line of railway recently. constructed 
Ballinahinch to Belfast, is now open for trafic. 

A new organ, by Messrs. Hill, of Euston. 
London, has been erected in the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of Waterford. 

The Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway extey, 
sion to Lisbellaw, has passed the Government 
inspector, and is opened for traffic. 

Two stained glass windows have been mannfye, 
tured by Messrs. Casey, of Dublin, for the Romay 
Catholic Church of St. Peter, Drogheda. The 
are 14 feet 6 inches in length, and 4 feet 6 inches 
in width. The same firm is also preparing 
new windows for the churches of St. Lawren 
O’Toole Dublin, Turbotstown, and Killeshandrg. 
as also for the Convent at Kells. : 

A new Convent of Mercy, schools, and orphan 
have been erected in Belfast, from designs by Mr. 
J.J. McCarthy, architect. They are situated neg 
the Crumlin-road ; and the gaol wall forms one of 
the boundaries of the Convent grounds. The 
Convent faces Donegal-street. The materials are 
red brick, with sandstone, and white brick 
dressings. 








THE BRUEN TESTIMONIAL CHURCH, 
CARLOW. 


THE Carlow Sentinel, exhibiting, first, a kindly 
appreciation of a recent notice of the town in our 
pages (591), appeals to us, in justice to the late 
Col. Bruen, to give the following history of the 
Bruen testimonial :— 


** After the defeat of the late Mr. O’Connell at the 
memorable election of 1841, a sum of about 1,800/, was 
collected by many of the nobility and gentry of Ireland, 
to present the colonel with a service of plate in comme. 
moration of the victory he had so fearlessly won. With 
the disinterested feeling which he exhibited in every act 
of his life, whether in a public or private capacity, he 
declined the intended honour, but requested the sub. 
scribers to appropriate it to the erection of a free church 
for the accommodation of the parishioners—the paro. 
chial church not being sufficiently extensive to accommo. 
date all. He commenced the work, which he did not 
survive to see completed; but he bequeathed the task to 
a worthy successor, who, following in his parent’s foot- 
steps, and possessing much of his energy and zeal, accom. 
plished that task at an expense of about 10,000/. above the 
sum originally subscribed.” 








CHIMNEYS. 


Mr. Joun BIL1ine, of Abingdon-street, West- 
minster, has patented a throat and door for 
chimneys and flues. The patentee constructs 
a double conical throat or frame of iron, or 
pottery, or enamelled iron, or other suitable 
material, which he fixes or builds into the chim- 
ney, above or upon the fireplace. A door or valve 
is made to fit into this throat, and is connected to 
it by a joint or hinge, and is provided with a rod 
or handle by which it can be raised or lowered. 
He makes this door and its frame curved, or level, 
and elliptical, or longer in one direction than the 
other, and he makes the joint in such manner that 
the door may be taken out and replaced by ano- 
ther, if required. The edges of the door and its 
seat may be bevelled, or they may be of a spherical 
or ellipsoidal form, so as to insure a sufticiently 
close fit. Any slight interstice between them will 
soon be filled by soot falling upon it, as the form 
of the frame directs the soot to it. These doors 
are intended to be shut when the fireplace is out 
of use, and to be open, either to their full extent 
or partially, when the fire-place isin use. For 
this purpose they may be raised and lowered by 
rod with holes, or loops, or notches, which catch 
upon a fixed pin, or by other suitable means. 
These throats and doors may also be applied to 
flues used for ventilation. ; 
Mr. John Billing has directed his attention to 
the cure and prevention of smoky chimneys for 
some time past, and has applied his arrangements 
at many of the Government offices, and in other 
buildings of importance, with very good effect, a8 
we are informed. 











THE GRECIANS OF CHRIST CHURCH. 


Some discussion has for a time been going 
respecting an alleged decline in the vital powers 
of the “Grecians,” or head boys, of the Blue Coat 
School. Some of the Grecians and other members 
of this establishment have come forward in vindi- 
cation of their own health. Without deciding % 
to the fact, we would remark, that in a sanitary 
point of view the Grecians are certainly — 
well cared for as the other scholars. Instead i 
their having the advantage of the space provid 

in each dormitory, they are lodged in peor A 
looking closets, placed about halfway between t 4 
floor and ceiling, in parts of each sleeping — 
ment. These places of dignity are reached J 
rather primitive staircases. From this eleva 





in the parish of Ardcarna, Boyle. 


position the Grecians can look with the ey¢° 
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ity upon those below, and are also able to 
ee their studies without interruption. This 
honour, however, is not without its alloy, for 
these little boxes are decidedly too small for the 

s of health. They must also to a consider- 
able extent depend for their ventilation, if it can be 
gocalled, on the air of the rooms, which, when these 
are occupied, must be more vitiated than is the case 
pelow. Inthe dormitory provided for the house- 
jess, neat Field-lane, those sleeping on the floor 
(although very closely crowded), passed through 
several seasons, without any case of fever occur- 
ing. At a particular time owing to the large 
nomber who required admission, some were lodged 
ina gallery, placed in a similar position to the 
closets of the Grecians, and from this so many 
cases of fever occurred, that it was found neces- 
ary to put a stop to the practice of sleeping in 
the gallery. Our suggestion, therefore, as to the 
cause of the difference in the health of the Gre- 
cans and the other boys, if it exist, is founded on a 
cognate fact. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Sudbury.—An exhibition of works of art and 
manufactures has been opened at the Corn Ex- 
change in this town for the benefit of the local 
British Schools, and has been well supplied. It 
may be as well to add that this town is a disen- 
franchised borough, containing but 6,000 inha- 
hitants. A correspondent says,—“ When a town 
thus situated shows such public spirit, ought not 
its privileges to be restored, as an example for 
other towns ?” 

Colchester.—F lag stones are gradually supply- 
ing the place of the present small stones in the 
sidewalks of the minor streets of this town. 
Trinity-street has been thus treated throughout, 
and a considerable portion of East Stockwell-street. 

Leicester.—At a council meeting last week the 
gaol committee reported that they had received 
thirty-four tenders for the execution of the gaol 
enlargement works, and that they recommended 
acceptance of the following separate tenders :— 


For the New Buildings :— 


Osborne, ricklayer’ss and £ s. d. 
PTE WOU... 5c cusciscsssesee 2,459 10 O 
Ditto, carpenter’s ............085 230 0 0 
Richards, iron work ............ 387 0 0 
Lindley and Firn, stonework 604 0 O 
H. Smith, painter’s ............ 15 10 0 
Alterations, exclusive of Brickwork 
and Carpenter’s Work :— 
Richards, ironwork ........... ‘ 2912 O 
McCracken, stonework......... 67 8 0 
H. Smith, painter’s ............ 210 0 
For new Buildings and Alterations :— 
Norman, plumber and glazier 207 12 6 
Haden, of Trowbridge, heat- 
ing apparatus for buildings 
and cells, at 47. per cell (say) 620 0 O 
4,623 2 6 








The report was adopted. At the same meeting 
the sewage committee reported with regret that 
they had received notice from the Patent Solid 
Sewage Manure Company (limited) of their inten- 
tin to relinquish the works at the outfall inté 
the hands of the town authorities. The company 
had at the same time intimated their readiness to 
enter into an arrangement for the continuation of 
the contract for three years, by the payment of 
an annual sum towards the cost of lifting and dis- 
infecting the sewage.- The company were under 
the obligation of surrendering to the local board 
all the machinery and other works without receiv- 
Ing compensation or equivalent. Although there 
could be no doubt of the efficacy of the system of 
deodorising adopted by the company, considered 
Ma sanitary point of view, it was to be regretted 
that hitherto it had been a failure as a commercial 
undertaking, the manure not having found a 
market at anything like a remunerative price, 
and that the company had sacrificed a large 
amount of capital in the undertaking. It was 
stated in the discussion on the report that between 
20,0007. and 30,0007. had been expended on the 
company’s works. Time was taken to consider 
the subject. 

CardiffiMessrs. James and Price are pulling 
down an old house in St. Mary-street, it being 
gonted to erect on the site a public building for 
an use of the Freemasons, and also an arcade, the 

oroughfare of which will lead from St. Mary- 
into the Hayes, thus forming a direct line 
ar The improvement will cost about 


, 











offices more adapted than the present in Corn- thickness, mostly very hard and close grained, and 


wallis-street and the Town-hall for the extended | 
requirements of the borough, promises soon, says | 
the Courier, to be brought prominently before the 
municipal authorities. The Parliamentary sub- 
committee of the health committee of the town | 
council have agreed that Mr. Newland, the borough | 
engineer, be instructed to prepare two plans— | 
one showing the arrangement of the offices entire, 
and the other such an amount of accommodation 
as would be required for only a portion of the. 


offices. An opinion has been expressed by the. 
town-clerk that, as a matter of economy, the con- ! 


emtration of the offices in one building was de- | 
sirable ; besides which, the public business would 
be much more satisfactorily and efficiently per- 
formed. 

Bolton.—It is in contemplation to erect aConcert 
Hall in Bolton, on the site of the old theatre, in 
Mawdesley-street, to accommodate an audience of 
1,200 persons. The plans have been drawn by 
Mr. Holt, architect, and the cost is estimated at 
2,1002, The first stone of the Bolton workhouse, 
on the Fishpool estate, Farnworth, was laid last 
week, 

Rochdale.—The foundation-stone of new Wes- 
leyan Schools has been laid at Rochdale. The new 
building is to be a plain brick structure, to corre- 
spond in style with the chapel. The cost is 
expected not to exceed 1,500/. 

Ormskirk and Southport.—The commissioners 
of Southport have at length agreed upon adopting 
a system of sewering to low water. A resolution 
has been adopted, abandoning and ordering the 
removal of the sewer at present existing on the 
sea-shore, from the bridge at the end of Nevill- 
street towards low water, a distance of 320 yards, 
and authorising the construction of the new sewer. 
The project will cost about 2,0007. 

Halifax.—The corporation are now to commence 
the erection of the much-talked of baths. The 
design has been produced by Mr. G. W. Stevenson, 
the borough engineer. It is in the Classico-Italian 





style, and consists of an elevation facing Park- | 


road of a superintendent’s house of two stories, 
having on each side wings of one story. The 
facade is broken by pilasters with plainly-moulded 
capitals, and surmounted by a moulded cornice. 
At the entrance, in the centre, there are four 
columns with Ionic capitals. The windows are all 
square, with moulding on every side. The first 
story windows in the superintendent’s house (in 
the centre) are circular-headed. The elevation 
into King-cross-lane is plain, being relieved by 
pilasters ; the same being the case in the elevaticn 
facing into the park. The cost of the building, it 
is estimated, will be 3,000/. and of the engineering 
work and general fitting up 1,500/. making a total 
cost of 4,5002. 

Clevedon.—The new schools at Clevedon, built by 
Sir A. H. Elton, M.P. and others, are just finished. 
Messrs. Pope and Bindon were the architects, and 
Mr. Hartree the contractor. 

Worksop.—It is intended to proceed soon with 
the drainage works of this town. 

Whitby.—The foundation-stoneof a new Masonic 
Hall, to be erected on the West Cliff, Whitby, has 
been laid by the Earl of Zetland, Grand Master of 
Masons. 

Doncaster.—The parish church bells have 
reached Doncaster, and been safely, it is said, 
raised to the belfry, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Denison, Q.C. Though not formally tried, 
they are said to promise well. 


Pooks Receibed. 


The Illustrated Historical and Picturesque Guide 
to Swanage and the Isle of Purbeck; with a 
Description of the Coast from Bournemouth Bay 
to White Nore. By Puitip Brannon, Archi- 
tect. Poole: R. Sydenham. London: Long- 
man and Co, 


Tuis is the third of a series of “ Guides ” to a very 
picturesque district of our sea coast, and the first 
and only guide-book to the Isle of Purbeck. To 
our professional readers, the most interesting 
feature of this “isle” will doubtless be its (not 
sufficiently) well-known quarries. Of these Mr. 
Brannon gives full and useful particulars, from 
which we condense the following :— 

In the Isle of Purbeck, building-stones exist in 
great variety, so as to be adapted to almost any 
description of architectural and engineering pur- 
poses. The true Purbecks, or thin beds of shelly 
limestone, alternating with clays and sands, for- 
merly considered as wealden, now as upper oolite, 
furnish the great staple of the stone exports from 
this district. ‘They consist of an immense number 














Liverpool_—The subject ot erecting new public 


of beds from a quarter of an inch to four feet in 


separated from each other chiefly by beds of clay, 


| Varied with sandy and loamy, gravelly or marly 
earth. A very great proportion of the stone beds 


are useless, either on account of their excessive 
hardness, their friability, or softness. The upper 
beds are the well-known and beautiful Purbeck 
marble: beneath this, the thick beds of the harder” 
kinds are adapted to sea walls, fortifications, and 
other solid work, where minute cutting and rub- 
bing are not required. The more easily worked, 
or “freestone beds,” are used for all kinds of archi- 
, tectural dressings, external and internal stone 
fittings, sunk and rounded work, such as sinks, 
troughs, granary and rick leg and cap stones, and 
'in fact all those purposes where easy and clean 
cutting in work, and subsequent durability, are 
essential. The thin beds are employed for paving, 
which, when well selected, is the best in the 
kingdom ; and the very thin layers of tough lime- 
stone, or the tough fissile beds, are split into suit- 
able thicknesses as tilestones for roofing. 

The quarries are all worked underground, and 
entered by oblique shafts, from 20 feet to 100 feet 
| deep : a slope for dragging up the stone, and steps 

at the side for the workmen, with a rude capstan 
worked by a horse at the top, and sheds adjoining, 
in which to carry on dressing the stone, constitute 
the whole arrangements in these primitive works. 
| There are in the Isle of Purbeck about 100 of 
these quarries, more than half being in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Swanage. 
| The mode of shipping the stone from Swanage 
is even more primitive than those employed for 
bringing it to the surface. There is no pier for 
_ this purpose, although its construction would be a 
source of great profit even in the present s‘ate of 
, the trade. 


| Prices at the quarries and at the bankers’ :— 
, Purbeck marble, block, per foot cube, 2s. to 4s. ; 
| paving stones, per foot super. 34d. to 33d. or 27s. 
per 100 square feet, or free on board at 4d. per 
| foot ; landings, tombstones, and other large slabs, 
per foot super. 9d. to 1s. 1d.; steps, per foot, 4d. 
to 63d. ; curb, according to thickness, per foot run, 
3d. to 4d. ; rough block, 6s. per ton, or 8d. per foot 
cube; scappled block, per foot cube, 1s.; tooled 
ashlar, per foot cube, 1s.; window-sills, tooled 
copings, strings, and other gauged stones, foot run 
according to thickness and mould, 11d. to 1s. 6d. ; 
ditto, rubbed, per foot run, 1s, 3d. to 2s.; long 
steps, per foot, 10d. to 1s. 2d.; flatners, per ton, 
9s.; ditto, squared and faced, 15s.; rough horse 
pitchers, per ton, 45 feet, 6s. to 8s.; dresse1, for 
pi‘ ching streets, 9s. 10 13s. ; rough wall stone, per 
load, 1s.; per load or per ton, 1s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. ; 
dressed di:to, 6s.; tile stones, per load, to cover 
100 square feet of roof, 1/.; ditto, dressed at the 
bankers’, 28s. to 30s.; gutter, per foot run, 5d.; 
channel, ditto, 44d. ; gate-posts, each, 2s. to 4s.6d. ; 
leg and cap rick and granary stones, according to 
size, finish, and whether round or squire, per pair, 
from 3s. to 5s. The shipments have latterly 
amounted to only about 20,000 tons annually, 
whilst with proper arrangements four times that 
amount would be easily disposed of in the market. 
There are also cements and limestones of excel- 
lent quality in the Purbeck Portland beds, as also 
fire and pottery clays, iron ores, &c. 


| 








atliscellanen. 


EXHIBITION OF Works OF MODERN ARTISTS 
at MancuesterR Royat Institution. — The 
annual exhibition at this Institution has been 
opened. According to the Courier it exceeds that of 
last year both in numbers and in the interest and 
value of the pictures. The statuary is placed in 
the vestibule. There are 600 works of art from 
chisel and pencil exhibited. The paintings and 
water-colours fill three rooms and the staircases. 
The Manchester artists exhibit in great force, 
especially Messrs. Duval, Gibson, Whaite, Crozier. 
Hayes, Mitchell, Brodie, Royle, Rothwell, &c. 
Mr. J. Hammersley was to give a lecture, de- 
scriptive and critical, at the exhibition. 


THe Manocany TrapE.—A crash, it is said, 
has taken place amongst the firms in the Honduras 
trade. After several stoppages for smaller amounts, 
the house of Hyde, Hodge, and Co. suspended 
payment, large assets appearing, but not capable of 
being immediately realized. The houses of Holme 
and Slater, and J. Carmichael and Co., of Liver- 
pool, and that of M‘Nair, Greenhow, and Co. of 
Manchester, have suspended, Carmichael and Co. 
showing liabilities to the extent of 250,000/. or 
300,000/. ; on which a dividend exceeding 10s. in 
the pound, it is said, cannot be expected. The 
result of these failures is to throw the Honduras 
trade for the present into two or three hands. 
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SEWAGE AND ITs VENTILATION.—Dr. Letheby, 
the City officer of health, has presented a long 
report to the Corporation on “Sewage, Sewage 
Gases, and the Ventilation of Sewers,” which will 
have our attention in due course. 

AccipENTs.—At the Adelphi Theatre, on the 
19th inst. as one of the men employed in the re- 
building was wheeling a barrow of bricks along a 
narrow plank, he slipped, and fell a considerable 
depth ; the heavy barrow and contents falling on 
his. loins, breaking several ribs, and injuring his 
spine. He was taken insensible to Charing-cross 
Hospital. On another of the workmen several 
tons of bricks had fallen: he was also taken to 
Charing:cross Hospital in a precarious state. 

A bricklayer, at work on a scaffold, near Pimlico, 
had his attention called by some one below, and 
on,turning round fell a considerable depth. He 
was conveyed to St. George’s Hospital in a dan- 
gerous state. A bricklayer’s labourer was work- 
ing on the 3rd instant, at some’ buildings in 
Abbey-gate, at Leicester, when he fell from a 
scaffold and injured his spine. He was conveyed 
to.the Infirmary, where he died. A joiner, who 
was engaged in constructing a gallery on some 


vacant ground in Woodhouse-lane, Leeds, near the | 


New Connection Chapel,.fell. down head foremost 
and severely fractured his:skull. He was at once 
taken tothe Infirmary, but died there in a few 
hours. Letters from Spain mention a dis- 
tressing accident on the Santander Railway. The 
Directors were making a trial trip, when an em- 
bankment gave way, and about twenty persons 
were injured, and one of the engineers of the line 
was killed. 

CATASTROPHE AT THE SurnEY Music Hatz, 
SHEFFIELD.—On Monday evening a panic caused 
by the escape of gas led to a rush of the audience 
from the house,.and on the staircase. from the 
lower gallery five persons were, unhappily, killed, 
and many injured. The description given of the 
staircase is not very clear: we shall hope to have 
further information. The necessity for the warn- 
ings we have given for years in respect of stairs 
and approaches to public buildings must be evi- 
dent to all. 

Our Crossines.—These the. several parishes 
can cause (under the Metropolis. Local Manage- 
ment Act, sec. 118) to be kept clean, and they are 
specially empowered to pay crossing-sweepers. 
Supposing, however, this duty were performed 
once a day (by the way, if their contracts for 
cleansing the streets were carried out, even this 
would not be requisite), we should get rid of.a 
system of solicitation and annoyance at a moment 
of distraction, when one’s faculties ought to be 
engaged only in devising escape from the nume- 
rous vehicles that ply the streets. How this open 
begging system is countenanced by the police 
passes comprehension. Under cover of it, I believe 
many robberies are effected; and it is a nuisance 
which should be numbered with the things that 
were. Iam very much inclined to try Justice 
Coleridge’s view of the law as regards foot and 
horse passengers. His doctrine is, one may just 
as well call on the other to stop, as the other :— 
seriously, as the speed of steamers is regulated in 
the Pool, so ought that of cabs, carriages, and 
omnibuses to be on public roads.—V1aTor. 


Mr. Hanvey, City Surveyor, GLOUCESTER.— 
In a Gloucester paper which found its way to 
Penrith last week, says the Carlisle Journal, some 
severe strictures were made upon the claims of 
Mr. Hanvey (late engineer of the Penrith water- 
works), which had been sent in to the Gloucester 
Board of Works, for extra services rendered to the 
said board as engineer of certain public works con- 
nected with the city of Gloucester. The case came 
before the Gloucester Board of Health on Monday 
last, and, after a brief discussion, it was carried, 
unanimously, that the sums for extra services and: 
money out of pocket, amounting in all to 4807. be 
paid to Mr. Hanvey. 

Inon CuvurcHES.—Srir,—We are are glad to 
find attention is being directed in. your journal to 
the subject of iron church building. As con- 
tractors for these structures, several of which we 
have lately erected, we admit that material im- 
provements might and can be made if price were 
not so much an object. We are beaten by this 
at present. The clergy and those for whom we 
have erected churches, have hitherto cared less 
for the outside than the inside. As regards the 
latter, we are glad to say we have been able to 
give satisfaction ; and as regards the former, and 
with a view to architectural improvement, we 
have appointed Mr. G. Adam Burn our architect: 
he is now busily engaged for us on a series of 
designs for iron churches, which, when complete, 
we shall have much pleasure in sending. you, 

TUPPER AND Co. 





“THE LATE Mr. Fretp, ARCHITECT, MELBOURNE. 
—Not long ago we gave a view of a church in 
progress in Melbourne, under the direction of 
Mr. Field, architect, late of Worcester. We hear 
with regret that this gentleman dropped down 
dead in the street, at Melbourne; in the beginning 
of July last. Mr. Field was rapidly coniing into 
notice in his adopted country as an able architect. 


New Cuvurcna at Newirneton-Burts, SURREY. 
—The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral have given a site for a new church at New- 
ington-butts, and an endowment of 1507. a year 
for the incumbent. The new church will cost 
5,000. and will contain 1,000 sittings, free. 

IncrustaTION oF IRoN WatTER-PipEs.—The 
supply of water at Whitehaven, which is brought 
from Ennerdale Lake, has become unexpectedly 
curtailed by the incrusting of the iron-pipes, 
through which only 500,000 gallons a day can 
now flow, instead of 1,000,000 gallons, which they 
were originally capable of delivering. 


Liverroon Society oF FinE Arts.—The exhi- 
bition of the Liverpool Society of Fine Arts was 
opened on Saturday, the 11th inst. for the first time, 
under the presidency of the Earl of Sefton. The 
exhibition comprises 852 works of art, and differs 
from the Liverpool Academy in being managed by 
a council not entirely composed of artists. This 
Society was formed, it will be remembered, 
through a popular impulse in opposition to the 
doings of “'The Liverpool Academy.” Every 
subscriber is furnished with a card, on which, it is 
hoped, he will express his opinion as to the picture 
entitled to the prize which has been offered. Mr. 
J. Boult is the hon. secretary. 

PRESERVATION OF StTonE.—<A practical illus- 
tration of Ransome’s process for the preservation 
of stone is now before the public, at Bloomsbury 
Baptist Chapel, New Oxford-street, where the 
Caen stone of the principal front, towers, and 
flanks are under treatment, for the hardening. 
and preservation of it. A few years’ exposure to 
our corrosive atmosphere has sufficed to completely 
destroy the face of the stone, and the sharpness 
of the moulded and enriched work generally. 
These decayed portions are now being reinstated, 
and Ransome’s solutions applied to the whole 
surface. Architects, builders, and others, to whom 
the subject must be of interest, have thus an 
opportunity of forming their own judgment of the 
working and effect.of the process. 

Gas.—The thriving village of Morecambe is 
now lighted with gas. Messrs. Clapham, Brothers, 
and Whitley, of Keighley, were the contractors 
entrusted with the construction of the works, the 
estimated cost of which was 2,100J. At the 
Independent Gas-factory at Haggerston, whilst a 
number of men were at work in different parts of 
the building.an escape of gas took place from one 
of tlie great mains in the valve, or regulating 
shed, aud before any attempt could be made to 
stop the defect in the pipe the gas rushed out in 
such quantities that it entered the smith’s shop, 
and reaching the furnace, suddenly ignited with a 
noise resembling the discharge of a piece of ord- 
nance, and the two shops presented a sheet of 
flame. Several of the hands employed were ter- 
ribly injured, more especially five of the unfor- 
tunate workmen, who being unable to rush out in 
time, became fairly encircled in flame: eventually 
the leakage was stopped and the fire extinguished, 
but not until the valve shop and smith’s shed— 
extending 40 feet in length—were burned out. 

SratvEs.—The Leeds statue of the late Edward 
Baines, provided by the subscriptions of his fellow- 
townsmen, and executed by Mr. Behnes, has 
been erected. in the great. hall of the Town-hall. 
The figure, it is thought, gives the idea of a some- 
what taller and thinner man than Mr. Baines, 
though, on. the whole, a pleasing likeness. It is 
eight. feet. in height, and made of a block of Car- 
rara marble. It is placed on a temporary pedestal, 
in one of the spaces between the columns. 

The new stone statue of the late Earl of Leicester, 
placed on the top of Dereham Corn-hall, has been 
formally inaugurated. It is said to be a very 
suitable ornament for the new building, as well as 
an appropriate monument to the greatest farmer 
in the world. The statue weighs over three tons, 
and was cut out of a block weighing seven tons. 
The stone is from the Isle of Portland. The pre- 
sent earl is said to have pronounced the model for 
the statue to be one of the best which he had ever 
seen. Mr. Butler, of London, was the sculptor. The 
statue stands 50 feet abovethe ground. It is 9 feet 
in height above the pedestal, which is 2 feet in 
height, and the plinth 9 inches; and on the pe- 
destal there is a bas-relief representing agricul- 


tural implements, such as the plough, the scythe, |; 


and the rake. 





FENCING QUARRIES: LIABILITY OF | Royy 
SuRvEyors.—At Stroud County Court it has been 
decided, in the case of Marment v. Barnfield, that 
it is imperative on a road surveyor to keep a 
quarry that has been dug, on waste land, for roag 
materials, fenced off, so as to prevent inju 
man or beast. The quarry in question had heen 
dug ten or twelve years since, and was final} 
fenced off seven years ago. The surveyor had 
maintained that his responsibility then ceaseg 
and refused to yield damages for the loss of g 
blind horse which had fallen into the quarry, 


Giascow.—Hitherto the chimney-shaft of the 
St. Rollox chemical works, Glasgow, was regarded 
as the highest chimney in Scotland, but one now 
in course of erection at Port-Dundas, Glasgow, 
will outstrip it by some 10 feet. ’ 


EDGBASTON (BIRMINGHAM). — A stained-glass 
window, in memory of the late Mrs. Ord, mother. 
in-law of the Vicar of Edgbaston, has just been 
placed at the east end of the new isle of Edgbaston 
Parish Church. It is a four-light window, with a 
single medallion in the two outer lights, and two 
medallions in each of the centre ones. The two 
outer medallions represent the baptism of Christ, 
and the institution ofthe Lord’s Supper ; and the 
four minor medallions the History of Mary of 
Bethany. The ground work of the outer lights js 
an ivy-leaf scroll, and of the inner a passion-flower 
leaf, the tracing being occupied by heraldic bear. 
ings. The design of. this window was from the 
pencil of Mr. Sebastian Evans, M.A. The work 
was executed by Messrs. Chance, of Birmingham. 
Mr. Charles Ratcliff, churchwarden, Mr. Whateley, 
and Mr. Messenger, have each undertaken to give 
a stained-glass window to their parish church; 
and donations for other windows have been 
promised. 





TENDERS. 

For second portion of Whitechapel Workhouse. Mr. 
Thomas D. Barry, architect. Quantities supplied. by 
Mr. Richard Roberts and Mr. Poland :— 

Deduction for 

Earthwork if 

not removed. 
£95 
George Myers 7 ssees 3p 
T. G. Tolley coe 60 
Charles Fish 7) | 
George Holme aiaes oa 
Thomas Ennor seta». 28 
F. Rummens : cove _ 
Wm. Palmer soos PID 
Longmore and Burg: .. coco: 155 
Joshua Higgs coo 100 
George Matthews meiera _- 
J. and J. Wood ieee 68 
Keast and Moon Nowe 06 
M‘Lennan and Bird.... oeee 75 
cove 120 

Wm. Downs .... e re 

Wm. Hill re caiein 75 

John A. Scott saree - 

Pritchard and Son seca. 298 

S. Hocken FO- voce 50 

Thomas Rudkin meres 97 

Hack and Son ieee 39 

W. J. Purkiss ares 80 

P. Ayers and Co. ...... S600 50 

Wm. Moxon (accepted) 11,600 .... 39 





For: the Central Telegraph Station in Threadneedle 
street. Mr. Horace Jones, architect. Quantities furnished 
by Mr. Reddall :— 


Holland 
Pritchard and Co. 
Gammon 


Ashby and Sons 
Mansfield 





For a new Congregational Chapel at Chelsea. 
Tarring, architect :— 
G. Todd, jun 
Piper and Sov 


For building new Premises: in Chancery-lane for Mr. 


Button. Mr. Francis H. Fowler, architect. Quantities 


supplied by Mr. Morris Evans :— 
Notley 
J. and E. Bird 
Rider 


Piper and Son 
Burton (accepted) 





For House ‘at Oatlands Park, for Mr. J. Wilks» Mr. 


Laforest, architect :— 
Peters, Oatlands 
Mills, Egham 
Goulding 
Mansfield, London 
Norris, Hackney 
Taylor, Sunbury 
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For Warehouse, Maze-pond, Southwark, for: Messrs* 
Harris and Son. Mr: W. H: Skyring, architect. Quanti- 
plied by Mr. Cambell :— 


ties SUP 

MSU Eis n ncn enceceee+athetem O° 0 
ColeMans..cceresececscccssens a ° : 
EO em 

pritehard and Co.........+.2.. 1,782 0 0 
CT: kM 
Williams. ....ceeeececesceeeeee: 1,700. 0: 0 
DEE i ves er cnceccesveveeveen « BER Or 





For. Woodlands. Parsonage, Kent. . Mr...Josh. Clarke, 
architect :-— 


GROVER + 0cccvceccccciccccecceede yas. .4 0 
Bills and Gumbrell..........0.. 1,235 0 0 
RUE sevens cewrescerereseve~  Eghaee OG 


for Speldhurst Schools; Kent. Mr. Joseph Clarke, 


itect :— 
— Brick. Stone. 
Fosters oeve-ve-0e 6-1,454..0 
Kirk and Parry.. 1,176° 0 
Sutton, Walters, 


0 extra. 
-03,136< 0 0 


0. 

0 
1,040: 0 0.. 

0 

0 


and Goodwin.. 20 6 Oextra. 
BiWOMn:..ccccesese 1,020.0 
Punnett........ 997 10 -» 997 10°0 





For Police Station, at Blaydon.. Mr. John Howison, 
architect :— 


Robt. Thompson, West-Auckland £4190 0 0 


George Gradon, Durhamy....... 460° 0 0 
Thomas Marsh, Blaydon: Bank 
(ACCEPEET) o0:0:0 soo Cac arsee we ~ See Ore 


For alterations at-Tichborne-court, Holborn, for Mr; 
Hansard. Mr. G. R. Burnell, architect :— 
With Pipetesis cc csccowsce - £790- 
Nicholson and Sons ............ 684- 
Little and Son..... Cnaaep mete oie), Gam 
J. and W. Sanders arenas Ge 
WEGHUAEE ose csccces awewen G46 


ee eeeeee 


eooco 
eoocos 





For sundry alterations. and. repairs, including.a new | 
shop-front, at No. 22, Southampten-row; Russell-square, 
for Mr. Thomas Kipping:: — 


Patman..... cVebeseseerpesecees GORE O10 
Traylor and Spriggs’......... aco. SEB" O* @ 
Williams (accepted) .........+00.. 560 0 0 





For making roads; footpaths; and surface-drains-on the 
Mount Pieasant. Park Estate of the. People’s. lreehold | 
land Society, at Hither-green, Lewisham :— 

Baum, Hackney-wieck .......... 6480. 0 0 
J. Marshall; Willow-walk, South- 


WEEE oc ccccccscccscesses cecce 446 EG 
Houghton and Ley, Walworth-rd. 430 0 0 
G; Stevens, Deptiord..... cvecever Soe 2 
G. Rodger, Seven Sisters’*-roadi. 359 5 0 
W. Jones, Tottenham (accepted) 327 10- 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_- 


Tiles—** Can one of your readers inform me’ what is the best solu. 
tion for dipping new plain roof tiles in, to give them the appearance | 
of old tiles, besides rendering .them more impervious to wet-;—also, 
¥hatis the flattest pitch for plain tiles, with safety ?—Scs.” 

W. R. S. (send the list, and it will appear).—W. R.—H. J. N.— 
W. H.—R. F. (it would not answer the purpose to send a person from 
London on such-a matter).— C. B.—H. K.—T.H. E. (see last number).— 
A Clerical Subscriber (must look to a manufacturer).—Bond-timber.— 
Jack.—Dr, B. (we shall be glad to hear from him).—T. R.—J. C.— | 
CMK. D—E. L, P.—M. R. 1.—D. F.—E. B.—House Rents.—-A-Friend 
of Architecture.—J. D.—H. 8. D. (it isnot usual, and could not be main- 
tained). —C, W. (we have no more right to prevent the artizan from 
working “ over-time ” than he has to prevent us from doing so, which 
would be exceedingly inconvenient,—to use the mildest term).— 
W.N—R. 8. (such an office would afford good practice in that parti- 
cular department, butit has its drawbacks).—D. A—W.H.—W.D. | 

The Atlantic Telegraph.—By a slip of the press in last..week’s 
nuaber, Mr. Whitehouse, the electrician of this: telegraph, is called 
Mr. Whitehead. | 

“Booxs anp ADDRESSES.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 


Woks or finding addresses. | 


62° NOTICE.—All Communications respect- | 
ing Advertisements and Subscriptions should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” | 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the | 
“Editor” and not to the “ Publisher.” | 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr: Morris R. Coleman, | 


— 











ADVERTISEMENTS: | 
6 YHE BUILDER,” Vol. I. WANTED. 


1 Also Number for JANUARY 5, 1856+-Apply. at the Office, | 
York-street, Covent-garden. 


a 
ees 


ITECHAPEL UNION, — SECOND 


ant PORTION of NEW WORKHOUSE:—The Guardians are 
Sitous of obtaining the SERVICES of a thorougly’ efficient and 
ee PERSON, to SUPERINTEND’ the ERECTION (under the 
NEw oct Thomas D. Barry, esq.) of the SECOND PORTION of their 
Thi WORKHOUSE, in Charles-street, Mile-end New’ Town, in this 
pac The salary proposed is 27. 12s. 6d: per week, and the person 
r Pointed will be required to devote the :whole-of his time to the:per- 

mance of the duties of the office.—A pplications in writing, accom- 
for by testimonials, are'to be: sealed: up, endorsed ‘ Application 
mm of Works,” and delivered at the Board-room, at this Work+ 

SePreareore SIX o'clock in the afternoon, on TUESDAY, 2lst 
Byord BER, 1858, where candidates:are: personally! to attend~ 

Clerks” G. ADAMS:FARR, Clerk, 

8 Office, Workhouse; September 8, 1858: j 

~~ i aay 


eeeoe | 
AN ENGINEER in the North of Eagland 
Tair yitt® VACANCY for a PUPIL. The Advertiser has extensive 
Which Ro** gas vorks,-and other’ works under- his direction, to 
iad +e pupil would have constant access. Premium,-15@guineas. 
ess ENGINEER, Office of “‘ The Builder.” | 














| booking materials, and assisting in the general business of a builder's 


UPIL or IMPROVER.—<An Architect, 

practising in London, has a VACANCY fora PUPIL. Premium, 

100 guineas ; or a Youth, to some extent acquainted with the profes- 

— might be taken as an Lmprover.—Address; P. QR. Office of “ The 
Builder.” 


ANTED, immediately, by the Swansea 

Local Board of Health, a CLERK of WORKS, to superintend 
Sewerage Works. None need apply who have-not been -previeusly. 
engaged on similar works, and well acquainted with the~use of the 
level.—Apply, stating terms, to Mr. E. COUSINS, Town Surveyor; 


Swansea. 
= 
ANTED, a BENCH CARPENTER, 
whose wife would act as Laundress. Wages for the two, 30s. 
a-week, and a cottage. No one with a family need apply. Good 
references as to the abilities and character of both will be required.— 
Address, R. H. Post-office, Slough. 


TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 


ANTED, a JOINER, for a permanent 


Situation in a Jobbing Business. Must be-steady, and 
thoroughly understand his business. Wages good.—Apply in person, 
BRADLEY and EGG, Builders, 3, Charlotte-rew, Highbury. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN SMITH, at. the 
Lunatic Asylum, Colney Hatch. Wages, 30s.:a-week. Per- 

gy employment.—Apply to Mr. JOHNS, Clerk of the Works, at 
ne Asyium. 

















TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS; SURVEYORS; &c. 
ANTED, ‘an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


Gentleman thoroughly acquainted with office business, a 
good draughtsman, measurer, and accountant, and who»is practically 
acquainted with quantities, estimates, and the superintendence of 
works.—Address, A. A. Mrs. Hoye, 9, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 


ANTED, an ARCHITECTURAL 


DRAUGHTSMAN, with a knowledge of construetion, in 
an office in the country. Salary, 2/7. per week, and second-class railway 
fare one way.—Address, stating past experience; to S: W. G. Office of 
“‘ The Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 20, who 
has just completed his articles, an ENGAGEMENT in an 
ARCHITECT'S OFFICE, where he will have an oppertunity of im- 
proving himself. He isa good draughtsman, understands levelling, 
surveying, <c. London preferred. Salary moderate.— Address, M. F.'T’. 
Post-office, Bridge-street, Sunderland. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Young 

Man of great experience, and who has. been’ accustomed -to | 

machinery, a SITUATION as WALKING FOREMAN, or Foreman of | 

Joiners, or any similar situation where trust and confidence are re- 

quired. References unexceptionable.— Address, H. Y. 23, Old Suffolk- 
street, New-road, Commercial-road, E 


\7ANTED, to place a Lad as IN-DOOR 

APPRENTICE to a respectable masteras CARPENTER and 

BUILDER. Age, 15.—Direet,,W. LANGTOR, Plumber, Angel-lane, 
Hayes, Middlesex. 











TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
\ ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 20, a 
SITUATION as IMPROVER at the PLUMBING; is a good 


painter and glazier. Wages-not’so much’ consideration’ as improve- 


TO SMITHS, BELL-HANGERS, AND-GAS-FITTERS> 
ANTED, by an experienced Man, aged 28, 


a SITUATION in the above branches.—Address, A. B: No. 4, | 
Wootton-street, Cornwall-road, Lambeth. 














TO BUILDERS, OWNERS OF ESTATES, AND OTHERS. | 
yy y 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a constant’| 
SITUATION as CARPENTER and JOENER. . Well acquainted | 
with the routine of town and country. trade: Three years with-his~ 
last employer.—Address, W. W. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS: 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK. Has several years becn aceustomed to take men’s time, 





office.—Address, 8. B. 61, Park-crescent, Park-road, Clapham, S. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a practical 

CLERK of WORKS, with the highest references as to ability, 

— and integrity.—Address, W. T. Post-office, Hinckley, Leices- 
tershire. 








TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ni) 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 26, 
a permanent SITUATION as CARPENTER and JOINER, 
and STAIRCASE HAND. Full wages not so much an object as per- 
manency.—Address,'.J. W..10, Brunswick-place, Alina-road, Upper 
Holloway. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS 
ni 
ANTED, by a Young Man, EMPLOY- 
MENT, as PLUMBER.. Town orcountry. Good reference. 
Address, H. M. 50; Pread-street, Paddington. 


4 bbe ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS$ 


hose time is not wholly employed in their own practice, 
OFFER their SERVICES in PREPARING every description of 
DRAWINGS, Taking out Quantities, &c. either at their own Office or: 
otherwise, on reasonable terms.—Address, Messrs. A. B. 28, Vaughan- 
terrace, Shepherdess-walk, Hoxtony.N, 


HE’ Advertiser, aged 29, who is well 

acquainted with Architecture; getting out designs, plans, eleva- 

tions, and seetions, and is-willing to make himself useful, is desirous 

of EMPLOYMENT: As improvement is his principal object, 15s. per 

week only expected. Reference to present employer, with whom he 

= been three years,—Address, F! H. care of Mrs, Sibley; 92, Chancery- 
2. 








TO PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, AND GAS-FITTERS. 

E Advertiser’ wishes to meet with a 

PERMANENT SITUATION in the above line. Can have good 
references for ability, character, and sobriety ; having been brought 
up in the trade, has a good knowledge of the books and estimating, 
and would be willing to make himself useful for the benefit of his 
om — Address, Y, A. Z. Post-office, Cromford Mattock, Derby- 
shire, 





YHE Advertiser, a Carpenter and Joiner by 
trade, having just concluded an engagement, is in want of a 
SITUATION as FOREMAN to a COUNTRY BUILDER, or to Manage 
the Works on an Estate; can make working drawings, set out and 
measure up work, and has a thorough practical knowledge of buildings 
generally; Good. references as:to character and ability—Address, 
stating terms, Xc. to C. 'T. Post-offiee, Benfield, Berks, 





VENING EMPLOYMENT— 

'4 WANTED, by a CLERK, disengaged after Five o'clock, to 

KEEP a SET of BOOKS, MAKE OUT ACCOUNTS, or MEASURE 

WORK. The advertiser is well acquainted with the building trade— 
Address, H. F. 490, New Oxford-street, W.C. 

































TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS, AND HOUSE 
AND ESTATE AGENTS. 
1 

LERKSHIP WANTED, by a respectable 
J Young Man (aged 28 years) in either of the above otfices or out~ 
door Clerk of Works. The advertiser was engaged four years with a 
builder and surveyor, two years clerk to a Londen builder, and during 
seven years (in interim times) assisted a father, who was surveyor 
of a navigation. Good references as to general good character, &c, 


| Address W. W. S. 8, Abbey-terrace, Abbey-road, St. Jolhn’s-wood, 





TO ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 

. / i f ‘*) 

S MANAGING or PRIME COST 
a CLERK.— An. experienced Gentleman, aged 29, will shortly be 
UriNn toan ENGAGEMENT as above. Holds high testimonials, and 
van. give a reference to present employers.—Address, X. O. Mrs, 
Dennington’s News Agency, 23, Brunswick-parade, Barnsbury-road,, 
Islington, N. 





TO.ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 

= . ASSISTANT and first-rate Draughtsman, aceustomed to the 

wag’ t of an arehitect’s practice; surveying, levelling, &c. desires 

an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, Mr. ALEXANDER, 13, Palmerston- 
terrace, Camberwell, 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, Xc. 
‘ 
. DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed to-thepre- 
‘ paration of finished, detail, and perspective drawings, and who 
also unders surveying, levelling, &c. is desirous of a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT.— Address, W. Z. Mr. Curtice’s Library, No. 3, Moreton-terrace, 
Pimlico. 





TO -CLVIL ENGINEERS; ARCHITECTS, <c. 
YOUNG MAN, who has had four and a 


half years’ experiencte, is desirous of entering on an ENGAGE- 
MLANT with a gentleman in practice as above. Good testimonials and 
references-as to capabilities and general conduct. A sinall salary only 
required.—Address, B; .Y. care of Mr. Adams, Newspaper Uftiee; 9, 
Parliamen?d-street~ 





TO LANDED PROPRIETORS; PUBLIC. COMPANIES; SOLICITORS, 


AND OTHERS. " 

PRACTICAL .LAND-SURVEYOR, who 

hag had considerable experience in ‘the management of real 
property (including the laying-out and disposal of building sites), is 
desirous of an ENGAGEMEN’ in the capacity of LAND STEWARD, 
Agent, Surveyor, or Secretary, in connection with the management of 
estates. Unexceptionable ‘references can be-given.—Address,. F. M. 
care of Messrs. Field, Stationers, 84, Fleet-street, E.C. 





TO BUILDERS. 


YOUNG: MAN; a Carpenter, from the 

country, is desirous of.a; SITUATIUN as IMPROVER, in a 
London Firm, Wages not so much an object as constant employment. 
—Address, M. W. 3, Churton-place, Pimlico. 


. BUILDER, 30° years of: age, wishes. for 

an ENGAGEMENT. He has been -engaged .the. last six. fears 

as principal—employing sixty. workmen. He has a thorough, praetical 

knowledge of the building business, and construction generally. Good 

references given. It is immaterial to the advertiser where he may be 

engaged, it his knowledge of his business, and energy therein, will 
ensure his advancement.—Address, AVON, Office of ** ‘he Builder.” 











TO CARPENTERS’ AND BUILDERS 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Carpenter: 
and Joiner, aged 23, EMPLOYMENT for six or nine months, 


as he then goes abroad. Wages not’so much the object as employment. 
—Address, J. B. 108, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 


TO DECORATORS AND PICTURE DEALERS. 
ANTED, by'a Steady: Young Man, who 
is a Gilder by trade, and is capable of a little decorating, and 
has a good knowledge of cleaning oil paintings, a constant SITUA- 
TION, in town or country. First-class reference.—Address, by letter, 
stating terms, M. P. Mrs Witikworth, Grocer, Clipstone-street, Fitzroy- 
square; London, W. 


ANTED, by:a Youth, a SITUATION in 

an ARCHITECI’S er BUILDER’S OFFICE. Can design, 

copy drawings, and make neat tracings, &c. A salary expected. 
Address; xX. Y. 3, Charles-street, Trevor-square, London, 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, OR OTHERS; 


ANTED, by an experienced PLUMBER, 

a CONSTANT SITUATION. Is qualified io take charge of 

plumbing work-in all its-branches; also has a good knowledge of gas 

fitiing Town or country. Good-reference.—Apply, T. A. B: No. 40; 
Greek-street, Soho-square, London. 














TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, a VACANCY, by a thoroughl 
bd > linge Oo 

practical STAIRCASE HAND, or'as FORFMAN. Aged 31. 
Steady. Country preferred.—Address, D. F. 16, Castle-street, Fins 
bury, London, E. 


TO BUILDERS; LANDOWNERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable Man, of sober, 
steady, and active*habits, a SITUATION, as GENERAL 
FOREMAN, MANAGER; ASSISTANT, or CLERK of WORKS: 
Fully up to either requirement, from long experience in the building 
trade. Salary moderate.; No objection to the country.— Address, 
G. F. 8S. care of Mr. Beardwell, 14, Lamb’s-conduit-street, Holborn. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Country Hand, a.constant 
SITUATION’ as PLUMBER, or as a THREE-BRANCH 
HAND ; has-also'a knowledge! of graining. No objection to town or 
country.—Apply, stating terms, to L. SPEECHLY, Plumber, Colster- 











worth, near Grantham, 


TO CEMENT MANUFACTURERS. 


i toons MAN, who thoroughly under- 


stands every branch of brickwerk-as reyuired in cement 
works, building kilns for burning of plaister, c. is desirous of obtain- 
ing PERMANENT EMPLOY MENT.as FOREMAN, or otherwise. Can 
give nine years’ reference. — Apply, R. G. b. 13, Brown’s-lane, Spital- 
fields, N.E. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
CLERK of WORKS, a thoroughly prac- 
» tical man, a good draughtsman, and» well versed in construc- 
tion and details, requires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of 
WORKS, or ASSISTANT as DRAUGHTSMAN to an Architect or 
Surveyor.—Address, ALPHA, 4,  Cuarthusiam-street, Charterhouse- 
syuare. N.B,—First-rate testimonials. 





TO’ ARCHITECTS; &c. 
N ASSISTANT, of. experience in the 
general routine of an office, and!‘acoustomed to superintend 
works, prepare working and ‘finished drawings, specifications, &c. is 
desirous of an ENGAGEMENT, town: pref: ct. tiefactory testi- 
monials or references given. ~ Address; X.Y. Z. Dean's Stationery 
Office, George-street, Richmond, Surrey, 3.W. 








TO SURVEYORS} &e. 


YOUTH, who has: a fair knowledge: of 

surveying and levelling, and who can assist in architectural 

drawing, is desirous* of an- EN@AGEMENT.— Address, Y: Z) Mr, 
Hamblin’s, 421, Oxford-street. . 


YOUNG ARCHITECT and Surveyor is 

desirous of meeting witha SITUATION of TRUST, totake 

the MANAGEMENT in the absence of the principal ; would undertake. 

a partial situation,-say-three or four days per week; or to prepare 

drawings, &c. at his own residence.—Address, A. M. care of J. H. 
Barrat, Esq. 4, James-terrace, New North-road, Hoxton, N, 








TO‘BUILDERS OR SURVEYORS. 


4 P 
SOBER, Steady, and Well-experienced 
STAIRCASE. HAND and-Good Practical JOENER, who thas 

served ten years in one of the largest ‘firms»in- London, is desirous of 

EMPLOYMENT in the COUNTRY. Wages not'so much-a considera~ 

tion as a respectable and healthy situati Ref given, and 

security, if réquired, to any reasonable amount.—Address to J. P. 19, 

Buck-road, St. George's East, London, 


















































THE BUILDER. 











THE PATENT REVOLVING IRON AND WOOD SHUTTERS, 


MANUFACTURED BY BUNNETT & CO. THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS, 
And holders of Four successive Patents, combining every improvement suggested by the practical 
experience of twenty years’ most extensive use. 


ARE BEYOND COMPARISON CHEAPER, MORE SECURE, AND DURABLE, THAN 
THOSE OF ANY OTHER MAKER, 


AND ARE SUITED IN VARIOUS MODIFICATIONS AND PRICES, FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
Works: DEPTFORD, KENT. 
London Office: 17, QUEEN-STREET, CITY; and at 435, PARLIAMENT-STREET, GLASGOW. 





SMITH AND McGAW, 
(FROM THE GENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COMPANY) 


MOULDING WORKS, 


NEAR THE SUSPENSION-BRIDGE, BELVIDERE-ROAD, LAMBETH, §S. 

Beg to inform their Friends and the Trade generally, that they have erected New Premises and Improved Machinery, 
for the manufacture of MOULDINGS as above. They continue to make the same Patterns as the General Wood 
Cutting Company, and orders can be given from their Books. 

Priced List, with every information, forwarded on receipt of One Stamp. 





BURT AND POTTS’S 
WATER-TIGHT WROUGHT IRON WINDOW AND FRAME, 
Registered April 26th, 1858, 
FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. &ec. 





DESCRIPTION AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 














BURT & POTTS, Sole Manufacturers, Wholesale and Manufacturing Ironmongers, 
38 and 65, York-street, Westminster. 





WATERLOW, DRAPER, AND WEBB, 
MANUFACTURERS OF HOUSE AND COTTAGE JOINERY, 
TREDEGAR WORKS, BOW, E. 

Beg to call the attention of the Building Trade to their extensive Stock of 


DOORS, WINDOWS, MOULDINGS, SKIRTINGS, and every other Description of 
JOINERS’ WORK, at the 


WAREHOUSE, 121, BUNHILL-ROW, FINSBURY, E.C. 
A FULL LIST FORWARDED ON RECEIPT OF ONE STAMP. 





CHEAP, LIGHT, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT has been extensively used and 


pronounced efficient, and particularly applicable for warm climates. 

Ist. It is a non-conductor.—2nd. It is portable, being packed in rolls, and not liable to damage in carriage.—3rd. It effects a saving of half 
the timber usually required.—4th. It can be easily applied by any unpractised person.—5th. From its lightness, weighing only about 42 lbs. to 
the square of 100 feet, the cost of carriage is small.—6th. Under slate, metal, or tiles, it is a most effective non-conductor. 

INODOROUS FELT, for damp walls and for damp floors, under carpets and floor cloths. Price ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
CROGGON and CO.’8 PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for Covering Ships’ Bottoms, &c. and 
DRY HAIR FELT, for Covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c. preventing the radiation of Heat, saving 25 per cent. of Fuel, 


and deadening Sound, 
CROGGON and CO. 2, 


13 





Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, on ay tion to 
DOWGATE-HILL, London; and 2, GOREE PIAZZA, Liverpool. 





The only White Zine Works in the United Kingdom. 
HUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT. 


MANY Painters and Decorators have never had really good Zinc Paint. The adulterations so generally sold to them as Zinc Paint bear no 
comparison with the genuine article. 

But still greater prejudice is excited by their having been supplied with the paint manufactured in France and in America. Both are 
made by the French process, which does not resist the atmosphere of towns lighted by gas. It first loses the gloss, and ultimately mixes up 
with the water and washes off. 

Hubbuck’s Patent Process completely resists London atmosphere, bilge water, and gas under every form. 


EACH CASK IS STAMPED “ HUBBUCK, LONDON, PATENT.” 
THOMAS HUBBUCK and SON, PAINT and VARNISH WORKS, 157, FENCHURCH-STREET. 
N.B. Old Zine and Zine Cuttings bought to any extent ; Refined Spelter, in Ingots, for Exportation. 





JOHN EMERY, 
No. 14, GRAY’S-INN-LANE, W.C. 


OINERY of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
STAIRCASES, 
SHOP-FRONTS, SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, &c. 
Of well-seasoned materials and superior workmanship, supplied at the 
lowest possible prices, by 


J. MILLS, 
110, Broadwall, and 7, Princes-street, Stamford-street, Lambeth F 
Late Shop-foreman to Messrs. Lawrence and Sons. 
By enclosing a postage-stamp, a full list of prices will be returned. 


NO SHUTTER BARS, 


SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, MOULDINGS, 
SHOP-FRONTS, FITTINGS, AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF JOINERS’ WORK, ON 
THE SHORTEST NOTICE AND AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 








Lists of Prices and Estimates on application. 


ALF the EXPENSE 


SAVED in CLEANING, 
PAINTING, and REPAIRING 
SASHES, by the use of “ RAMS- 
DEN’S PATENT SASH.” 

Both outer and inner sashes can be 
detached from the frame and lines in 





b] 
tached from the frame and lines i ENNINGS’S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE. 
0 » D, oving part 0 ie SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, 
inner and parting beads. The lines} at HALF THE COST of the UNSIGHTLY and DESTRUCTIVE 
are simply slotted into a groove, at | SHUTTER-BAR. Shops referred to in every public street in London. 
the side of the sash. When ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 
Old Windows fitted, complete, at | Shutters, and the way they go up. 
5s, each, or materials supplied, from | Sold by all Ironmongers, and by the Inventor, 
38. 6d. GEORGE JENNINGS, 
Sanitary and Engineering Depot, Holland-street, 
Blackfriars-road. 


OINERS’ WORK in all its branches, 
=e with despatch, and cheaper than any house in 
JEFFS, BROTHERS, 

48 and 49, Cornwall-road, and 72, Stamford-street, Lambeth, 8, 
N.B Price-list on application. 


ARNISHES, COLOURS, and PAINTS. 


WILKINSON, HEYWOODS, and CLARK, Manufact 
Battle-bridge, London, N. 4 r eis 


A Model can be seen at the Office 
of “ The Builder.” 








SAMUEL RAMSDEN, 
BOND-TERRACE, HUNSLET, 
LEEDS. 














| J. JENKINSON, Acent, 


1, ALBERT-TERRACE, BROOKS, 
CHATHAM, KENT. 











[Sepr. 18, 1858, 


PRIZE MEDAL, LONDON EXHIBITION, 185). 
FIRST-CLASS SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855, 

RAINING by KERSHAW’S ang 

Wo tonne-yalntasn, Deneraiern, Builders, Galinel 

'o House- » rators, Ts, -makers, 

Companies, Merchants, Shippers, &c. Railway 
Messrs. KERSHAW and BELLAMY having for Several years 
devoted much time and capital in perfecting and rendering practica] 
a Patented Apparatus for the imitation of various descriptions of 
Woods, for which they have obtained her Majesty’s Letters Patent, 
are now ready to show specimens, and supply the Trade with the 
Apparatus whereby the imitation of Woods of the most choice and 
elaborate description are produced on Painted Wood-work, Deal, o 
other s The above Patent Grain Tools to be had for 


ew Great Britain 
and the Continent, or at the Manufactory, 33, h-street, Maryle. 
bone, London, where they have opened a Show-room, with Specimens 
of Graining in imitation of Woods by the Patent Process for public 


on. 
N.B. mts supplied with Specimens.—An Agent Wanted 
mem ep ert as: 





enetnnceensil 
Q\TAINING DEAL TO IMITATE Aly, 

KINDS of WOOD. It requires NO SIZING, and will stand 
the exposure to the weather. ice 6s. per gallon. Varnishes for 
W. NAYLOR’S Stains may be had at the Factory, 4a, James. 


Oxford-street ; also Manufacturer of Improved Knotting and Decora. 
tive Varnishes. 


OLOURS and VARNISHES at REDUCED 
RI 


CES. 

Genuine White Lead, 32s. per cwt. ; Linseed Oil, 2s.10d. ; Turpentine, 
3s, 2d. ; Boiled Oil, 3s.2d.; Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. ; Carriage, 195, : 
— 14s, per gallon. Dry and Ground Colours, Brushes, &c. &¢, for 
F. LANGTON’S, 143 and 144, Whitecross-street, St. Luke’s, E.0, 


| hee to BUILDERS ana 


PAINTERS.—Genuine White Lead, 32s. per cwt. ; 
Linseed Oil, 2s. 9d. per gallon; Boiled Oil, 3s. 2d. per gallon; 
Turpentine, 3s. 3d. per gallon ; 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. per gallon. 
For cash, at EDWARD PRICE'S Oil and Colour Warehouse, 45, 
Coleshill-street, Pimlico. 
Every article for the Trade at the lowest price. 











TO PAINTERS. 

REENSLADE’S PATENT GROUND.- 
PAINT, DUSTING, and VARNISH BRUSHES, are highly 
recommended, combining many important improvements, both in 
usefulness and durability. GREENSLADE’S Painters’ Brushes of all 
descriptions are made in two qualities—good, and superlatively good, 
The latter are of the very best materials, and worthy of the attention 
of those who desire a really good Brush.—Manufacturers, E. A. and W, 

GREENSLADE, Thomas-street, Bristol. 








IMLICO IMPROVEMENTS. — NOTICE 


of REMOVAL of STEVENS’S GLASS MOSAIC.—G. H. STE- 
VENS’S PREMISES, No. 14, Stafford-row, Pimlico, having been pur- 
chased for the Pimlico Improvements, archi , builders, and the 
public, are respectfully informed that the MOSAIC WORKS are 
REMOVED to 56, GREAT QUEEN-STREET, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
Estimates given for the inlaying of Pulpits, Reredos, Fonts, &. &e, 
Tesselated Pavements, with Patent Tesserse. The New Transparent 
Glass Mosaic. Descriptive Catalogues on application. 

N.B. 56, GREAT QUEEN-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS for the 


MILLION.—Instead of staining the glass we stain a transparent 
material easily applied by any person. By this method, with equal 
permanency, we obtain superior finish, richness, and brilliancy, ats 
tithe of the cost. Ecclesiastical, Gothic, Armorial, and French de- 
signs, for church, hall, or conservatory windows, hall lamps, window 
pictures, &c. Descriptive books, 6d. free—GEORGE ROWNEY and 
CO. Manufacturing Artists’ Colourmen, 51 and 52, Rathbone-place. 


LOOMSBURY STAINED GLASS 


WORKS, 38, Bedford-square, London, W.C.—ALEXANDER 
GIBBS and COMPANY, Practical Artists in Stained Glass, and Eccle- 
siastical Decorators, invite the attention of the nobility, clergy, archi- 
tects, &c. to the facilities afforded by their long practical experience in 
every branch connected with the above art, and respectfully solicit 
the favour of a personal visit to their show rooms, to inspect their 
large and varied collection of Cartoons and Water-colour Designs for 
Church and Domestic Windows.—Designs and Estimates forwarded, 
on application, to all parts of the kingdom. 


LASS—W. H. JACKSON supplies 
BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, ROLLED PLATE, 
CROWN, SHEET, HORTICULTURAL, ORNAMENTAL, COLOURED, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and every description of glass, of the best manu- 
facture, at the lowest terms. 
Lists of prices and estimates forwarded, on application at the 
Warehouse, 315, Oxford-street, W. 


WINDOW GLASS. 
HOMAS MILLINGTON’S NEW LIST 


of REDUCED PRICES are now ready, and may be had on 
application. 
SHEET GLASS, fourths, in 200 feet cases, at 26s. 6d. per case. 
- t' s, ie 34s.6d. 9» 
” seconds, ” 60s. ” 
bes' 


” t, ” 80s. ” 
Boxes of 100 feet each, at 10s. 12s. 14s. or 16s. according to size. 
2loz. 260z. 320z. and 42oz. in various qualities. 
Also, CRYSTAL SHEET GLASS. 
160z. and 21oz. Ground, Matted Glass of various Patterns, and Coloured 
Glass, British Plate Glass, Patent Plate, Cast and Rolled Rough Plate, 
from 3 to 1 inch thick. 


COLOURS, VARNISHES, &. _ 
Genuine White Lead, 32s. 6d. ; seconds ditto, 30s. 6d. per cwt. Lin- 
seed Oil, Boiled ditto, Turpentine. Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. ; Ca! 
ditto, 10s.; Copal ditto, 14s. per gallon. Dry and Ground Colours, 
Brushes, &c. 
The above prices subject to the fluctuation of the markets. 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
LIFT PUMPS AND PUMPS FOR DEEP WELLS; PLAIN 
AND SUNK HANDLE WATER-CLOSETS. 
Cocks and Valves of every description. 
Milled Sheet Lead and Pipe of all sizes. Old Lead bought or taken in 


Exchange. 
T. MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, London. 
Established upwards of One Hundred Years. 


RYSTAL WHITE SHEET GLASS.— 
WHOLESALE BRITISH and FOREIGN WINDOW-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE. 
British and Patent Plate, Crown, Sheet, Horticultural, Stained, 
— beer = angen eng ne —— 
otographic, and every description 0’ 5 5 
Estimates and Price Lists forwarded free on receipt of business card ; 

















to 
R. METTAM and CO. 
30, PRINCES-STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 


LASS PAINTING and MURAL DEOO- 


RATION.—N. W. LAVERS, No. 30, Southampton-street, Strand, 
begs to inform'the clergy, architects, and others, that having en bait 
into engagements with artists of repute, he will be happy to sv pos 
designs for such windows as may be entrusted to him, as > his 
ecclesiastical decoration. He begs still to call attention ps 
grisaille and quarry glass, of an inexpensive but very effective 
racter.—Prices, &c. forwarded on application. 


RTISTIC TABLE GLASS, 
GOOD En reg en. cae, ee Eaho, London. 
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